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Our Waggish Contemporaries 


THE FIRST QUESTION 


“T know the first thing my wife would say 
if she were to be made queen of England.” 

** What?” 

“Is my crown on straight ?”’ 


FOR THE P. S. A. 


Rev. Mr. Whangle: ‘*My boy, I’m sorry to 
see you flying your kite on the Sabbath Day.”’ 

Boy: “It’s all right, sir; this is a regular 
Sunday kite, this is. It’s made out of the 
Christian World an’ got a tail of tracts. I’ve 
got another for week days.” 


IMAGINATIVE 


The Court : * What is Mr. Bilbil’s reputation 
for veracity?” 

The Witness: “I should say it is very bad 
—or it ought to be. It was only yesterday 
that he told me he fully understood the 
Chinese situation, and has understood it from 
the first.” 

UNTHINKABLE 


Rastus: “What yo’ tink is de mattah wif 
me, Doctah?”’ 

Doctor: “O, nothing but the chicken-pox, 
I guess.” 

Rastus (getting nervous): “I ’clar on mah 
honah, Doctah, I ain’t been nowhar I could 
ketch dat!” 

N. B. 

One very cold day Tom, in his first trousers, 
was walking out with his tiny overcoat turned 
back to its utmost limit. 

“Tom,” said his father, ‘‘ button your coat.” 

The boy demurred. 

“Look at mine,” added his father. 

“Yes,” said Tom, ruefully, “ but everybody 
knows that you wear trousers.” 


A MEMBER OF THE STAFF 


“Ts the editor-in-chief in?” asked a stran- 
ger, as he sauntered into the city reporter’s 
room at eight o’clock in the morning. 

“No, sir,” replied the janitor, kindly; “‘he 
does not come down so early. Is there any- 
thing I can do for you?” 

“*Perhaps so. Are you connected with the 
poetical department of the paper?” 

“T am, sir. I edit the waste baskets, sir.” 

AN UNWITTING TRIBUTE 

Dr. Hume of the University of North Caro- 
lina went into Tom Dunston’s barber shop 
and said to him, ‘‘ How do you like our new 
president?’’ referring to Dr. Venable, the 
soul of honesty, who had succeeded Dr. Ed- 
ward Alderman (now of Tulane), brilliant of 
speech and politic. ‘“O,” said Tom, ** Marse 
Frank [ Dr. Venable! can’t divulge like Marse 
Ed. I tell you he can’t dilate, he can’t dem- 
onstrate, he can’t prevaricate like Marse Ed.” 


PAR EXAMPLE 


A clergyman, taking occasional duty for a 
friend in one of the moorland churches of a 
remote part of England, was greatly scandal- 
ized on observing the old verger, who had 
been collecting the offertory, quietly abstract 
a half-crown before presenting the plate at 
the altar rails. 

After service he called the old man into 
the vestry, and told him, with emotion, that 
his crime had been discovered. 

The verger looked puzzled. 
light dawned on him. 

“Why, sir, you doan’t mean that ould half- 
crown of mine! Why, Oi've ‘led off’ with he 
this last fifteen year!” 


Then a sudden 
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W. NAYLOR, Madison, N. J. 
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To California, 
To Mexico, 


Southern Pacific 


To all Pacific Coast Points 
Steamers San Francisco to Hawaii, Japan, 
China, Manila and around the World 

Address for literature and information, 


L. H. NUTTING, G. E. P. A., 349 Broadway, New York 
E. E. CURRIER, N.E.A., 170 Washington St., Boston 


To the Orient 








RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


A personally escorted party will leave Beston, 
June 4, for a special tour to 


The Pacific Northwest 


ALASKA 


AND 
THE MA ge 


The Yellowstone Park *“or'america 


The outward journey will be on the line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and the return via 
the Northern Pacific Railway. 

Additional Tours to Alaska and the Yellow- 
stone Park, July 3 and 17. 

Tours to the Yellowstone Park, July 3 and 24, 
and August 7 and 28. 

Tours to the Yellowstone Park, Utah and 
Colorado, July 24 and August 7. 

Tour to the Yellowstone Park, The Pacific 
Northwest, California, the Yosemite Valley, 
and the Grand Canon of Arizona, August 28. 

Tours to Europe, June 3 and 17, and Ju'y 1. 

Tours to all the Leading Eastern Resorts 
during July, August and egal 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all Points 

Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular 
trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMEB CO., 
296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston. 





poms EUROPE 





FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool 


Commonwealth. 
Merion 
New England.......... 
Commonwealth 

For rates and further information, apply to or address 


Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston. 


CUNARD LINE. 


Largest New Twin-Screw Passenger Steamers from 
Boston to Liverpool via Queenstown, 600 ft. long. 
14,280 tous. All Saloon and Second Saloon Rooms 
located on upper decks amidships. Perfect ventilation. 
“TVERNIA” and “SAXONIA” fitted with Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph Apparatus. 

IVERNIA, May 27, June 24, July 22. 
SAXONIA, June 10, July 8, Aug. 5. 

Steamer from New York every Saturday. 

ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agt., 99 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A SUMMER IN EUROPE 


A charmin oom tag iol Great Britain and Continent. 
Select Private Party. Best hoteis. Highest references. 
Apply to Mrs. F. E. KRAFT, 65 Midwood St., Brooklyn, 













.8 minutes. 








HEALTH, REST, RECREATION!! 
are assured under the most favorable 
conditions at 

Cambridge Springs, Pa., 
midway between Chicago and New York, 


on the 
ERIE RAILROAD. 
You ought to know all about it. 


Erie booklet, ‘‘ The Bethesda of 
the Middle West,” on application 
tu the Ticket Agent or 


D. W. COOKE, General Passenger Agent, New York. 


THE BRITISH ISLES 


Visited by smal) party (limited to 20) on 
TWO SPLENDID TOURS 
Sailing last of June and first of July, under leadership of 
REV. C. 8S. MACFARLAND, Ph. D., 
of the Maplewood Congregational Church, Malden, Mass, 
Illustrated details of these and other tours to all parts of 
Europe, together with the“ Art of Travel” sent free. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, Ithaca, N. Y. 


VERMONT'S THE PLACE 
IN THE SUMMER TIME 


$4 to $10 a Week 
Send 4c. stamp for new illustrated 200-page guide 
book to resorts in the Green Mountaius and on shores 
and islands of Lake Gen ylain. 
<. HANLEY, N. E. P. A., 
Central Vermont “ay as 306 Washington St., Boston. 























WORLD'S GREATEST BELL veensey Estab. 1887, 
h, Peal and Chime Bells. 

ts —— Copper and E. India Tin used exclusively 

Write for Catalogue to KE. W. WANDUZEN $e. 
e Bell Foundry, Cincinnati, O. 








- MENEELY & CO. Ries 
Watervliet, West Troy, N.Y. Only Highest Grade 


CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826, 


Made of Steel Composition 
for CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLS, &c. In tone 
like Bronze [etal Bells but 


at much less cost. Catalogue sent free. 
THE OHIO BELL FOUNDRY, Cincinnati O. 


BELLS 


areek Alloy Church and School Bells. g@-Send _ 
Catalogue.- The C. %.@ LL CO., Hillsboro, 0 
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For Sale. Pleasant village homes and farms for sale 
in Sudbury, near Wayside Inn and Nobscot Spring. Cir- 
culars sent by H. H. Brown, So. Sudbury, Mass. 


Foster Cottage, Lisbon, N. H. Beautifully sit- 
uated near the mountains, on a bluff. Long veranda, tel- 
ephone, golf, lawn tennis. Ac ‘eos from 10 to 15 
boarders, Season opens June 1. Po t Office and Depot 
Mrs J. L. Fos Foster, Proprietor. 








Furnished rn fourteen rooms, spacious 
rounds, taxed for $20.000, best residence section 
roadway. Cambridge, Mass. ‘For rent July and Au Fy: md 
— $1 0. five cents to seashore. 
R. A. Beard, “cambri ge. 


Rooms and Board at Revere Beach, near the 
Boulevard. Ministerial discount to all till June 17. 
About this and the Boston Evangelical Institute, 
whose graduates — male and female — are mostly 
preachers, address Rev. J. P. Bixby, Revere. 


York Beach, Maine. Tewksbury Cottage to rent 
for season. Thoroughly equipped. 7 sleeping rooms. 
Ocean view from every room. Sand —— and mem 
shore. Electrics accessible. Address B. Mor, 

York Beach, Me., or A. B. Tewksbury, , BR ng ve 
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In its June First of the Month Number 
The Congregationalist and Christian World 
will pay tribute to the life and work of 


Horace Bushnell 


With these special features: 


The Aphorisms of Bushnell by Rev. 
T. T. MunerEr, D.D. 

Bushnell’s Influence in England by 
Rev. J. MoRGAN GIBBON. 

Traces of Bushnell’s Influence in 
Hartford by Rev. E. P. Parker, D.D. 

My Week with Bushnell by Rev. 
REvEN TuHomas, D.D. 

Horace Bushnell at Close Range by 
Rev. J. H. TwicHEe.u. 

What I Owe to Bushnell, a series of 
brief personal testimonies from Henry C. 
King, William F. Warren, S. M. Newman, 
William F. McDowell, Edward M. Chap- 
man, Alfred W. Anthony, J. W. Bashford, 
John W. Buckham and many others. 

Several interesting and hitherto unpublished 
pietures. 

Other features of the issue. 

The Essential Principles of the Pil- 
grim Faith by Rev. Groras A. GorpoN, 
D.D. (sermon delivered at the Mass. 
General Association May 20). 

Senator Mark Hanna and the Coal 
Strike, a character sketch and interview 
by GrorGE P. Morris. 

The Other Side of the Shield, a 
story by Mrs. W. E. Suipp. 

The Block Beautiful by Margaret 
HAMILTON WELCH. 

Another notable feature will be the prize 
juvenile story in a competition of 450 
manuscripts. 








IF you are troubled with sleeplessness, a cup of 
Mellin’s Food, taken on going to bed, will ensure 
you a good night’s rest. 





IF you are scrofulous, dyspeptic, rheumatic, 
troubled with kidney comp!]dint, general debility, 
lacking strength, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





$50.00 RouND TRIP TO CALIFORNIA, Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway from Chicago, May 27- 
June 8 and Aug.2-8. The New Overland Limited, 
the luxurious every-day train, leaves Chicago 8:00 
P.M. Only three days enroute. Unrivaled scenery. 
Variable routes. New Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and Compartment Cars, Observation Cars 
(with telephone). All meals in Dining Cars. Buf- 
fet Library Cars (with barber). Electric lighted 
throughout. Two other fast trains 10:00 a. mM. and 
11:30 p. M. daily. The best of everything. Daily 
and personally conducted tourist car excursions to 
California, Oregon and Washington. Apply to your 
nearest ticket agent or address W. B. Kniskern, 
22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





Hoop FARM AUCTION SALE OF JERSEYS AND 
BERKSHIRES.—Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., is so 
well known to the readers of this paper that it is 
not necessary to go into details in regard to the 
high quality of the stock owned at that great breed- 
ing establishment. June 11 and 12, 1902, they will 
sell to the highest bidder 180 head of Jersey cattle 
and 125 Berkshire hogs. Thisis the greatest sale 
of the kind ever held in New England. There is 
such a large number and many of the calves are so 
young that those who do not wish to pay the high 
prices usually brought by registered stock will be 
able to get some very desirable individuals at a 
great bargain. Every dairyman and farmer can 
afford to get something to enrich his herd, either a 
bull, a heifer ora pig. It is the opportunity of a 
lifetime. Those who cannot go, but have friends 
who will attend should commission them to use 
their judgment in selecting something from these 
famous herds. The catalogue, which Hood Farm 
has published, gives a great deal of information to 
those interested in Jerseys and Berkshires, and it 
is a work of art. It will be sent to all who write for 
it. 
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BosTtON AUXILIARY AMERICAN MCALL AS880OIA- 
TION. Mission work in France. Treasurer, Miss Edith 
Stearns, The Charlesgate, Beacon Street, Boston. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEBTING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 10 a. M. 

THE ANNUAL MERTING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
EDUCATION ScciETY.—The annual meeting of the Con- 
gregational Education Society for 1902 will be held, 
according to the constitution of the society. under which 
this notice is duly published, upon the second Wednes- 
day in June (June 11) in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational 
House, at 2 Pp. M, to hear the report of the directors, 
elect officers, and transact the necessary business. The 
annual report contains a list of the members, who are 
earnestly requested to extend this notice and to be pres- 
ent at the meeting. Each churen which has, within the 
year, contributed to the society —_ appoint one dele- 
vate to the annual meeting, who, duly accredited, shall 
he a member of the society for one year. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin, Re 
prom the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend an 

ife at. 

Vontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
rmittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


STATE STREET CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, PORT- 
LAND, ME. The State Street Congregational Church 
celebrates on Sunday, June 1, 1902, morning, afternoon 
and evening, the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Organi- 
zation of the Church—March 17, 1852—and the occu- 
pancy of its House of Worship—the first Sabbath in June, 
1852 


On Monday evening, June 2, there will be a gathering 
of the Tombers and friends of the State Street Congre- 
gation in the chapel, at a —- and 

sages of the past fifty years w e rec ° 
wal members. past zn resent, of the church and 
congregation are eg se nvited to attend these exer- 
cises without further invitation. r 

Desired information can be obtained by addressing 
Edward P. Oxnard, 91 Winter St., Portland. 

JONATHAN L. JENKINS, 

EDW «RD P. OXNARD, 

CLARENCE HALE, 
Committee. 

ANNIVERSARY WEEK, ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEM- 
INARY, JUNE 8-12, 1902.—On Sunday, June 8, the sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Supper will be administered at 
the close of the morning service. At 4 o’clock in the 
a ternoon the sermon to the graduating class will be 
delivered by Professor Platner. 

Public examinations of the various classes will be 
held on Tuesday and Wednesday, June 10 and 11, in 
Bartlet Chapel. 

The ‘Anniversary of the Society of Inquiry will be 
held in the Chapel. on Tuesday evening at 7.45 0 clock. 
Address by Prof. 8. F. Emerson of the University of 
Vermont. 

On Wednesday, at 2.30 p. M, the Alumni wil] hold 
their annual meeting in the Chapel. Subject for dis- 
cussion: The Pulpit in Relation to Civic Righteousness. 

The Reception to the Alumni and other friends will 
be on Wednesday evening, beginning at 7.30 o’clock, in 
Bartlet Chapel. Ak . : P 

Thursday, at 10.45 A. M., Graduating Exercises in the 
Seminary Chapel. At 1 o'clock the Alumni Dinner, in 
Bartlet Chapel. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY.— 
The seventy-sixth annual meeting will be held in Plym- 
outh Church, Syracuse, N. Y., June 3, 4 and 5. 2 
Tuesday evening, June 3, Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
D. D., president of the society, will preach the annual 
sermon. The woman’s meeting will be held on Wednes- 
day, June 4. : : 

Among the speakers will be Dr. Julian M. Sturtev ant 
of Illinois, Dr. Dan F. Bradiey of Michigan, Dr, George 
E. Hall of New Hampshire, Rev. T. Calvin Mec lelland 
of Rhode Island, Dr. A. H. Bradford of New Jersey, 
moderator of National Council. 

Of the speakers on the field, Secretary Harbutt of 
Maine, Secretary Harrison of California, Superinten- 
dent Eversz of the German department, Rev. George L. 
Todd from Cuba, Dr. J. D. Kingsbury of Utah, Rev. 
A. B. Case of Southern California and Superintendent 
Rees of Texas. New York’s Problems will be presented 
by Dr. S. F. Fitch and Dr. Thomas B. McLeod. 

Transportation.—The railway rate of a fare and one- 
third on the certificate plan has been secured from the 
New England Passenger Association, the Trunk Line 
Association and the Central Passenger Association for 
those in attendance on this annual meeting. Tickets 
at full fare for the going journey may be secured within 
three days, exclusive of Sunday, prior to and during the 
first day of the meeting. 

Be sure that when purchasing going ticket you request 
a certificate. Certificates are not kept at all stations. 
Any agent can give ivformation at what station they 
can be obtained. Fuller information as to rates can be 
found in the May Home Missionary. : 

Hotel Accommodations and Rates —The Yates, $3 to $4 
per day, according to location of room. The St. Cloud, 
#1.75 per day, either Kuropean or American plan; 
rooms alone at 75 cents per day. The Glebe, $2 to 33 
per day. Congress Hali, $2 to $3 per day. Hotel War- 
ren, European or American plan, rooms alone 75 cents 
per day. Lhe Empire House, special rates of $1.50 per 
day. The Winchester (Temperance House) $1.50 per 
day, rooms alone, 50 and 75 cents per day. La Concha, 
rooms only, from 50 cents to $1. The Mowry, $1.25 to 
$1.50. The Jefferson, $2 per day. 

Meals at the Florence and several restaurants at 
twenty-five cents. 

Correspondence in regard to board may be addressed, 
Rev. Ethan Curtis, 526 Kirk Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Life of 
Dr. Joseph Parker, 


The greatest English Congregational preacher, has 
been written by Albert Dawson, once his private 
secretary, now London correspondent of The Con- 
gregationalist. It makes ioteresting reading for 
any minister, and its cost is only 75 cts., postpaid. 
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Educational 
THEOLOGICAL 
~~ MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. +t 
trance examination Thursday, Sept. 4, 1902. 9 a. 
For Catalogue or ~ iy information apply to 

P - BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 











PENNSYLV ANIA, MEADV ILLE. 


Meadville Theological School 


Founded 1844. New endowments. Modern programme. 
~ le equipment. No doctrinal tests. Thorough train- 

or college graduates. Special — for others. 
Bead for catalogue to PRE@. G. L. CARY 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 
OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


7Oth year opens Sept. 24. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 


Prof. E. I. BOSWORTH, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 











CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


Year opens Sept. 24th, 1902. 
Thorough training for College 
Graduates. Ample equipment. 


Special courses in Missions and 
Religious Pedagogy. Apply to SEMINARY 
Prof. M. W. Jacobus, Hartford, Conn. 

MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NINETY-FIFTH Year Begins Sept. 17, 1902. 
Thorough instruction for college graduates in all 
branches of theological study. Elective system. 
Large library. Special lectures upon missionary and 
practical questions. Student associate work in Bos- 
ton and other city churches. For catalogues or in- 
formation apply to Professor C. O. DAY. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


ROCK A gee tnt t Boys 





Ri |e} E at RE agl Hills 
Massachusetts 
MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 
Bridgewater, Mass. Regular paces A Special 
courses for college graduates and teachers of er 
ence. Entrance examinations June 26-27, Sept. 9-10. 
For circulars address ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 











~~ Mass ACHU SETTS, BRADFORD, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Established 1803. Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, Principal. 
College preparatory and general courses. Two years’ 
course for High School graduates. 25 acres of ground. 
Golf links, tenuis courts, etc. For catalogue and views 
address Bradford Academy, Bradferd, Mass. 


MASSACHU 8E TTS, , AN DOVER. 








Abbot Academy “ness 

0 Cademy Mass. 
A high pate school for girls. Fine Bw Com- 

plete modern equipment. Fine buildings. Amp'e pro- 


vision for outdoor exercise. Personal attention of 
teachers. Address The Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Metropolitan advan- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY jXccronetan advan. 


144 Instructors, 1836 Students from 99 Universities, 
18 Foreign countries and from 327 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY fer Cclicge Graduates 
tuiti 

of Boston. Neary SUHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


two hundred students Fifty-fourth Year opens Sept. 7 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT For College Graduates 


: : one hundred Scholar- 
Ships of #25 each. Located 

close to the Courts. Four SCHOOL OF LAW 
hundreil students last year. Opens Oct. 1. Address Dean 
8. C. BENNETT, Issac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


Coll i a 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY fovorea in tne entrance 
final “ciicat aca SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
laboratory facilities. Opens Oct.2. Address Dean J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY pesteediiines. Seipeibos 
cours N 

variety, Amis, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
sion from certificating schools without examination. 


All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 18. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ioicorst ante 
we veges of GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


For College graduates only. Opens Sept. 18. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 
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Reject any soap or wash- pb 
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ing compound that will 
yy cleanse without an ex- 
penditure of time and 


x labor. “What is well : 
done is done soon S 
, enough,” and Ivory Soap 
will do the work as y 
quickly as it can be done 
ry with safety. \ 





Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON EVANGELICAL INSTITUTE 


(formerly Lay College). It fits for all kinds of Christian 
service, Most of its graduates are preachers and evangel- 
ists. A special course for workers known as deaconesses. 
Expenses $150 a year_ For an address Rev. 

J. P. BIXBy, Boston, Revere Station 











MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


NATICK, MASS. Near Wellesley and Boston 
Certificate admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced 
courses offered. — grounds for golf, tennis, basket 
ball. Catalogue and Views sent on application. 

Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-second year opens 
Sept. 17th. Ample instruction is actual practice. 
J. G@. JACKSON, A.M., M D., REG’R Near City 
Hospital. Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D.D. 
68th year begins Sept. 17,1902. Endowed college pre- 
paratory,with advanced courses for high-school graduates 
and others. 1 music. Experienced teachers. 
Native French and German. Gymnasium, with resident 
instructor; tennis, basket-ball, golf Steam and elec- 
tricity. Location healthful and eautiful, within thirty 
miles of Boston. Catalo; ee and views on application to 
the President, Norton, } 





__ RHODE ISLAND _ 





CONSECRATED HYMNS 


A new kind of a hymn-book for young people’s societies 
and devotional meetings. Edited by Adam Geibel, R. 
Frank Lehman, and H. C. Lincoln, assisted by 200 prom- 
inent Christian workers. Specimen pene free. 20 cents 
for single copy; $15.00 per 100. Published by 


. 1022 Arch Street, 
Geibel & Lehman _ phiiadeiphia, Pa. 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicage 


“Church Hymns § Gospel Songs” 


ONE OF MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED: 


“We have used ‘Church Hymns and Gospel Songs’ 
exclusively in all our services, Caurch, Sabbath School 
Prayer and C. E. Meetings, for the last three years, an 
have not yet ‘sung it out.’ Our congregational si singing 
during this time has increased fully 100 per cent 

ANIEL H. OVERTON, Pastor 
Greene Arg. Presb. Caurch, Brooklyn, N. yy 


$25.00 per 100. Sample, postage free, 20 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For sale by Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 











Ww. NTED — Educated men of business abili 
Teachers or professional men preferred. Week ¥ 
salary ODD ME paid. Give age, — refer- 
ences. DD, MEAD & CO., New York 


WESTERN LANDS. 


If you have lands for sale, send descriptions. We sell 
thousands of acres and may sell yours. No sale, no charge. 


SIX PER GENT NET. 


Have = idle money? We can -— ‘ou six percent on 
sound, first mortgage anomgy W. afe as Government 
bonds. 26 years experience igkest references. For 
tull information address, 
PERKINS & CO., 





Lawrence, Kansas. 





RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Providence, R.I. Founded by Friends over a cen- 
tury ago; but 0 en toall denominations. Endowed. 280 
pupils enrolled, boys and girls. Ideal combination of 
school and home life. $300a year. Send for catalogue. 

JGUSTINE JONES, LL. B., Principal. 


Mortgage Investors 


We offer conservative capitalists an opportunity to 
secure high grade first eee ge real estate securities 
of unquestioned safety. orrespondence solicited, 
when full information will begiven. We furnish ref- 
erences covering fourteen years of success. 

“4 E. McGURRIN & CO., Investment Bankers, 
8 W. 2nd South S8t., ° Salt Lake City, Utah. 








CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls, 


** Hillside,”?’ Norwalk, Conn. 
Admits to leading colleges. Special studies for girls 
who do not go to college. Mrs. M. E. MEAD, Prin 








CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


The Hotchkiss School 


An endowed school for boys, devoted exclusively 
to preparation for college or scientific school ac- 
cording to Yale and Harvard standards. 

The next year begins September 17th 

EDWARD G. COY, Headmaster. 








MICHIGAN 
MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR. 
Homeopathic Medical College of the 
University of Michigan. 
Men and Women admitted on equal terms. Fees and 


cost of living very low. For panouncee and partic- 
ulars, address - R. 8S. COPELAND, ut le 








fowa and Minnesota real es 
descriptions on *P Battalot « Ha 
ested write J.S. Varland, Buffalo Center, Ia. 


% FARM MORTGAGES 


on Iowa and Missouri Real Estate. 
Full discription on application. If 
interested write B.H.Bonfoey, Unionville, Mo. 


YX FARM MORTGAGES 
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Event and Comment 


- waciogs The new Year-Book has 
Epp lh vapn several features which 

make it a more thorough 
record of the work of the Congregational 
denomination than any of its predeces- 
sors. Among these are tables showing 
the gains and losses in groups of states, 
in addition to those in each state; the 
numerical strength of the churches from 
memberships of ten to one thousand, 
also how many churches received mem- 
bers in multiples of ten, and how many 
received none. One interesting table 
shows the difference between amounts 
received from each state by the treas- 
urers of the benevolent societies and 
the amounts reported in the Year-Book. 
For example, Iowa churches are reported 
in the Year-Book as having given $9,207 
to church building, while the treasurer of 
the Church Building Society received 
only $4,220. On theother hand, the Year- 
Book reports only $6,362 as given to that 
society from Illinois, but the treasurer 
received $18,392. A tableis added (though 
its columns are not) showing the amounts 
given for ministerial aid both from state 
treasuries and the National Council 
fund. Connecticut here leads the list 
with $5,396 for thirty beneficiaries, taking 
care of all her own needy ministers. 
Massachusetts follows with $2,905 to the 
state society, aiding twenty-one of her 
beneficiaries, while the National Council 
helps seven others with $625. These ex- 
amples suggest the value of the Year- 
Book both in showing the condition of 
our churches and how it may be im- 
proved. 


Secretary Ryder of the 
a A. M. A. brings back 

from an extended trip 
through Porto Rico both encouragement 
and a keen sense of opportunity and of 
the insufficiency of the means that 
hitherto have been employed. ‘The 
work,” he says, ‘‘is an enormous work. 
It will tax our pocketbooks, our patriotism 
and our Christian devotion to the utmost 
before we are through with it. Within 
the next five years one of two things will 
take place, either our evangelistic work 
will bring the people into a larger and 
fuller Christian life, or the island will 
slump into semi-barbarism.” Dr. Ryder 
visited every mission in the island of all 
denominations, and also the public schools 
and the people in their homes. During 
his visit two Congregational churches 
were organized—that at Humacao in the 
eastern end of the island, having a care- 
fully sifted membership of 280. The 
pastor, Mr. Castro, is a Cuban by birth. 
The other was at Lares in the mountains, 
the pastor of which, Rev. Sebastian L. 


Hernandez, was born in Mexico. So the 
Spanish-speaking peoples are helping each 
other. Worship and education go hand 
in hand, and this church at Lares is the 
outgrowth of an A. M. A. school. Many 
fields are open and it is a question merely 
of workers and their support. Dr. Ryder 
warmly praises the work of Dr. Lindsay, 
the United States superintendent of edu- 
cation. But there are 250,000 children in 
the island, with school accommodation 
for 60,000, and only one-fifth of the school 
enrollment has as yet been provided for 
by public funds. 


The law-abiding, order- 
loving citizens of Massa- 
chusetts are grateful to 
Governor Crane because of his attitude 
toward the bill permitting the sale on 
Sunday of ice cream, soda water and con- 
fectionery. When the bill came to him a 
fortnight ago, after having received an 
overwhelming majority in both Senate and 
the House, it opened the doors wide for the 
sale of the articles mentioned, not only by 
druggists and licensed victualers, but by 
news dealers. Instead of vetoing the bill 
at once as would have suited ultra con- 
servatives, or of signing it at once, Gov- 
ernor Crane withheld his signature until 
sufficient public sentiment had been 
brought to bear upon the legislators to 
amend the act by striking out the pro- 
vision relating to news dealers. If this 
had become a law it would probably have 
resulted in a great extension of Sunday 
trade. In the form now approved by the 
governor the bill simply legalizes what 
has been generally permitted by common 
consent. It is good to have a man in the 
governor’s chair who, while thoroughly 
loyal to the best traditions of the state, 
does not impair his influence by contend- 
ing for what, under existing conditions, 
is impracticable. Such an attitude as he 
is in the habit of taking on these moral 
‘questions safeguards many interests of 
religion which might not be conserved by 
a governor less conscientious or less tact- 
ful. 


Governor Crane’s 
Discreet Action 


A council called 
Further Study Recognized j1 1990 by a small 
we ice church in Piym- 
outh County, Mass., to examine a candi- 
date for ordination felt obliged to refuse 
ordination at that time on the ground of 
lack of preparation of the candidate. A 
second council was recently called com- 
posed of the same churches. The candi- 
date through diligent study had made 
such marked progress that by the unani- 
mous vote of the council he was ordained 
and installed. The action of two years 


ago, which then seemed harsh, now com- 
mends itself to the new minister, to his 
church and to the council as entirely 
justified by its good results. In this 
case, at least, a council of Congregational 
churches showed itself to be more than a 
time-honored formality. 


‘silica ial The fourteenth Gen- 
i. a chen oan eral Conference met, 

in answer to a long- 
urged invitation, in Dallas, Tex. With 
its more than 200,000 communicants and 
750 preachers, the greatest state of the 
South made its claim effective, and the 
conference had no occasion to regret its 
journey. Governor Sayers, who had him- 
self been a Methodist Sunday school 
superintendent, welcomed the conference 
in the name of the commonwealth. An 
unusual feature of the accommodations 
provided was the meeting place—in the 
exposition auditorium, two miles outside 
the city. After the reading of the epis- 
copal address, one of the bishops read a 
letter addressed to Bishop Chandler by 
Senators Bacon and Clay of Georgia, and 
countersigned by more than eighty sen- 
ators, stating that the action of the 
Senate in refusing to accept the tender 
of $288,000 made by the bishops of the 
church was final; and that there had been 
nothing in the prosecution and collection 
of this money that reflected on the church. 
This is the sum awarded by act of Con- 
gress in compensation for property of the 
Publishing Society taken in the Civil War, 
over the right of the church to which 
there has been so much dispute. This 
letter was taken by most as settling a 
painful matter, though there were pro- 
tests which found voice in a statement by 
Bish»>p Morrison of Kentucky. The de- 
bate left the conference with an unpleas- 
ant sense of disagreement among its 
bishops, and an unsettled question of 
what should be done with money to which 
in the eyes of many the church has no 
moral right. 


itiais -_ If we may judge from the 

e “nreached English papers, the ques- 
Multitudes ‘tion of the relation of the 
churches to the people is distinctly at 
the front just now. In the Christian 
World, Dr. John Clifford, the eminent 
Baptist leader who has been in close 
touch with working men for more than 
forty years, declares that “‘the churches 
fail to secure as hearty comrades and 
fellow-workers more than a small share 
of the millions of our countrymen.” He 
finds some solace in the fact that while 
eighty per cent. may be out of touch 
with organized Christianity, they are 
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“not unaffected by Christian motives, or 
hostile to the Christian faith. But he 
thinks that so long as churches do not 
make their mission to outsiders their 
chief business, organized Christianity 
cannot expect to bring the entire nation 
to the knowledge of God. He contrasts 
the personal propaganda, which was the 
leading mark of early Christianity, with 
the centralizing upon its own forms and 
rules that too often characterizes the 
modernchurch. Such diagnosis is weighty 
with the experience of this gray-haired 
veteran, who has stood so long for a 
simple and vital Christianity. Surely 
churches, both in England and America, 
need to see that their one present con- 
cern is, not to perpetuate themselves as_ 
institutions, but to serve the world no 
matter what becomes of them. We have 
recently printed an article by Commis- 
sioner Macfarland of the District of Co- 
lumbia, narrating the results of personal 
Christian work in the city of Washing- 
ton. In any community, if Christian 
people will take up the task systematic- 
ally and persistently, they can persuade 
outsiders tocomein. The tent campaign 
now pending in Chicago is a sensible step/ 
in this direction. 


The London Uni- 
versity has recently 
been so reorganized 
as to include several theological schools as 
constituents. They belong to several de- 
nominations, Baptist, Episcopalian, Con- 
gregational and Methodist. The univer- 
sity offers the degree of Bachelor of Divin- 
ity to the students of these constituent 
schools who pass examinations in a cur- 
riculum of studies prepared by a board 
consisting of the theological staff of the 
schools and a minority of other lead- 
ing theologians. A dozen or more teach- 
ers in the different schools are each tak- 
ing very small classes of students through 
the same courses of study which they 
have all agreed on as one body, with 
no differences of opinion on any point. 
Prof. W. F. Adeney, in the London Chris- 
tian World, asks the pertinent question 
whether one theelogical school cannot do 
better the work of preparing students for 
the university degree, with teachers ap- 
proved by those who select the courses of 
study on which all are to be examined. 
Each college might still preserve its own 
internal life and teach the subjects pecul- 
iar to its own denomination, while a more 
complete equipment of teachers and lec- 
turers, with greater enthusiasm among 
the students, would be assured for the 
central school. Why should not this be 
done? 


An Interdenominational 
Theological Seminary 


Senator Hoar in the 
Sehate Chamber, 
pleading for historic ideals to be applied 
to legislation for the Philippines, stand- 
ing alone against the Republican party to 
whose service he has devoted his life, 
with an eloquence and earnestness which 
commanded the attention and respect of 
all the members, but changing no votes, 
is a picture which will remain conspic- 
uous in the records of the American, 
history of these days when its chapters | 
of great moment are being written. No 
one else in Congress discusses this sub- 
ject with the knowledge that Mr. Hoar 
has of the history of nations and of Re- 


Senator Hoar’s Speech 
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publican institutions, or perhaps with so 
noble a devotion to principles which he 
holds to be essential to the nation’s life. 
The question he discusses, however, is a 
practical one. President McKinley held 
that the United States was responsible 
for the government of the Philippines, 
that their welfare and that of other na- 
tions required that this country should 
maintain its sovereignty over them. He 
declared that they should have as great 
a degree of self-government as is consist- 
ent with their welfare and our duty to 
the world, but that it is the duty of this 
country to judge how far self.govern- 
ment could be intrusted to them, and to 
develop it as fast and as far as is possi- 
ble. President Roosevelt and his Admin- 
istration hold to the same policy. Sena- 
tor Hoar believes that complete independ- 
ence should be promised to them by act 
of. Congress now or at some definite time 
in the near future. Bishop Thoburn, 
who has lived more than twenty years 
among Malays and has spent several 
months in the Philippines, declares that 
to give them independence would be to 
expose to ruin natives who have trusted 
us, and to commit a great crime. Simi- 
lar testimony is given by the most of 
those Americans who have studied the 
people in their own islands. The policy 
declared by Mr. McKinley will be fol- 
lowed, with such modifications as expe- 
rience shall dictate. The matter now 
before Congress is the enactment of leg- 
islation which will provide a stable civil 
government for the Philippines. The 
sooner this is done the better for the is- 
lands. Charges of misguided ambition 
and greed of gain against the American 
people only delay the result which all 
good men desire and seek. It is signifi- 
cant that two such grand old men as 
Mr. Hoar and Edward Everett Hale, 
both intimate friends and representing 
the same ideals, should be on opposite 
sides of this question. 


The public conscience 
is rightly aroused con- 
cerning the atrocities committed by 
American soldiers in the Philippines. 
Some of the stories of these cruelties ap- 
pear beyond question to be based on fact, 
and every honest effort to prevent their 
repetition and to redeem our good name 
as a nation deserves and will have the 
support of the Christian sentiment of the 
people. Last week a Negro in Texas 
who had committed a terrible crime was 
chained to a post and tortured slowly to 
death by pressing firebrands on his neck 
and other parts of his body, while a crowd 
of men and women witnessed his agonies. 
Then railroad ties were heaped on his body 
and the pile was burned up and the spec- 
tators turned to hunt other Negroes fora 
similar fate. One of the assistant state 
attorneys of Illinois, ina public address 
last week protesting against the lynching 
of a Negro of Chicago for resisting an at- 
tack on the street, stated that in this coun- 
try within the last fifteen years 2,500 Negro 
men, women and children had been shot, 
nged or burned at the stake without 
rial. Many of these were innocent be- 
yond doubt of crimes charged against 
them, and some of them were not even 
accused of guilt. It cannot be accounted 
strange, in view of these facts, that 


American Savagery 
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stories of savagery of some of our soldiers 
are believed, and that the American 
people are held responsible. Perhaps the 
time will come when a Congressional in- 
vestigation will be demanded of inhuman 
treatment of an inferior race on our own 
soil. 


The court-martial which 
sat at Manila to consider 
charges against Major Waller and Lieu- 
tenant Day of the Marjne Corps for exe- 
cuting natives of the island of Samar 
without trial resulted in an acquittal. 
This finding has now been disapproved 
by Major-General Chaffee in his review. 
He agrees to the acquittal, however, so 
far as the murder charge is concerned. 
There had been great suffering among 
the men, and they telephoned Major Wal- 
ler, advising that the natives be killed. 
Major Waller at the time was prostrate 
with fever. He was in_telephonic com. 
munication with his superior officer, 
General Smith, but deliberately chose 
not to consult him and ordered the men 
to be shot. As to Lieutenant Day, Gen- 
eral Chaffee says that he should have 
considered Major Waller’s known condi- 
tion of mind and body before blindly 
carrying out an order of this kind. 


Army Discipline 


An officer must be conscientiously regard- 
fulof thei  uestioned legality of his agency 
in taking the iives of his fellowmen. Above 
and beyond all personal considerations, offi- 
cers must guard the name and honor of the 
country. Had Lieutenant Day been actuated 
by such considerations, he would probably 
have prevented one of the most regrettable 
incidents in the annals of the military service 
of the United States. | 
Secretary Root has also exerted his re- 
viewing authority in the case of the re- 
port of an army board in recommending 
the retirement of an unfit man. Hesays: 

The evidence before the board, not contra- 
dicted, but practically admitted by the officer, 
shows that he was suffering from chronic al- 
coholism, and that upon at least one recent 
oceasion he has been drunk on duty. These 
are not grounds for placing an officer on the 
retired list and supporting him the rest of his 
life in idleness at the expense of his country, 
but they are grounds for dismissing him from 
the service which he has disgraced. 

My observation has satisfied me that the 
standard of sobriety and good personal habits 
among officers of the army is very high, but 
it would not long remain so if cases of this 
kind were to be condoned or disposed of in 
the manner which has been proposed in this 
kind. Officers who observe such cases and 
fail to report them promptly for discipline are 
remiss in the performance of their duties, and 
I desire the army to understand they will be 
so construed. 


A court-martial has been ordered in this 
case. These are encouraging signs of the 
purpose of the Administration to put the 
honor of the army both in war and peace 
above reproach. 


Lord Pauncefote, British 
st — ambassador to the United 

States, who died in Washing- 
ton on Saturday morning, had in a service 
of unusual length won the respect and 
confidence of Americans. He was a man 
who never made speeches and was less 
familiar by name and person to the pub- 
lic on that account. Trained in the Brit- 
ish colonial and diplomatic service, his 
most important work was done in Wasb- 
ington. His tact and firmness carried 
through an agreement in the trying days 
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that followed President Cleveland’s Ven- 
ezuela message. His presence made 
Washington rather than London the 
place where treaties were negotiated. 
He spoke for the British Government 
and for Queen Victoria personally in the 
critical moments before and during the 
Spanish war. The satisfaction and con- 
fidence of his own government were 
shown in his elevation to a peerage and in 
the extension of his service beyond the 
fixed retiring age of seventy. The Gov- 
ernment has offered a war vessel to trans- 
port the remains to England. 

Edwin Lawrence Godkin, editor emeri- 
tus of the New York Evening Post, was 
an immigrant American of a type that is 
not so uncommon as we sometimes think. 
He was born in Ireland, and served his 
apprenticeship as correspondent and edi- 
tor in the service of the London Daily 
News. Coming to New York in the ma- 
turity of his powers, he brought to Amer- 
ican journalism an independence, a cour- 
age and a persistence which have been an 
inspiration for many younger journalists. 
He founded The Nation, and in its col- 
ums and those of the New York Evening 
Post made himself heard by friends and 
foes. His limitations of knowledge and 
sympathy (he was singularly and persist- 
ently ignorant of the attitude of mind 
and habits of thought of the average 
American Christian, for instance) and his 
mordant bitterness of tone made him an 
element of uncertain value in reform 
work ; but there was never any question 
of his winning a hearing for his convic- 
tions of political honor and honesty. 


The Government had no 
difficulty in securing a 
temporary injunction 
against the packing firms constituting 
what is called the meat trust. The At- 
torney General’s petition was heard by 
Judge Grosscup in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court at Chicago, and the defend- 
ants made but a feeble opposition. The 
petition accuses the firms of unlawful 
combination and conspiracy in restraint 
of trade, in the bidding and refusing to 
bid against each other of the purchasing 
agents, in fraudulently raising, lowering 
and fixing prices, in blacklisting dealers 
who fail to act in accordance with their 
desires, in illegal combinations for uni- 
form charges and fraudulent conspiracy 
with the railroads through which, by 
means of rebates, they receive unlawful 
rates of transportation. Practically all 
the railroads centering in Chicago are 
named as epgaged in this conspiracy. So 
detailed and sweeping an account of un- 
lawful methods, together with the grant 
of access to the books of the concerns 
enjoined, should bring the matter to a 
practical issue. The firms have ordered 
their agents to obey the court in every 
particular and evidently prefer to take 
more time before presenting their de- 
fense. The case comes up for argument 
the first week in June. This action of 
the President through his Attorney Gen- 
eral may incense the captains of industry, 
but it will meet with the fullest popular 
approval. The public wants the facts. 
The relation of the packers to the rail- 
roads especially should be put in the 
clearest light. And if the President suc- 
ceeds in establishing the case of the public 


The Meat Trust 
Enjoined 
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against the trusts, he will have accom- 
plished a service which will endear him 
to the popular heart. 


“Tt is only charitable to 
infer that the ‘Kosher 
meat’ riots on the east side were due to 
hysteria,” says the Jewisk Messenger. 
If so, the hysteria is widespread, riots of 
Jewish women against the opening of 
retail butcher shops which were supposed 
to be the representatives of the meat 
trust having followed each other swiftly 
in three American cities. The situation 
of these Jewish people is in‘'some ways 
peculiar. They alone of American people 
retain a trace of the universal ancient 
association of the slaughter of cattle for 
human food with religious observances. 
The meat they eat is inspected at the 
slaughter house and certified to as cere- 
monially clean by Jewish rabbis. As 
practically all the ‘“* Kosher” meat comes 
from a single large firm in Chicago, which 
is a member of the ‘“‘meat trust,’ the 
anger of the Jewish women at the ad- 
vance of prices is concentrated upon them 
and the retail dealers who handle their 
product, and the effort has been by clos- 
ing these shops to bring this firm to con- 
cede lower prices. It is a novelty in 
America to have women rioting in the 
streets and breaking into shops, as in 
Brooklyn, where they drenched the meat 
with kerosene and burned it in the 
street ; but no principle is involved, only 
a boycott of dealers in the product of a 
single Jewish firm, showing social unrest 
among recent comers, who object to hav- 
ing the price of food pushed up out of 
their reach. 


Jewish Meat Riots 


The unveiling in Washing- 
Micon agen ton, on Saturday, of a statue 

of Count Rochambeau, the 
general of the French auxiliary army in 
the Revolution, was a brilliant pageant. 
The speeches of the President, of Ambas- 
sador Cambon and Gen. Horace Porter, 
the American ambassador to France, and 
the oration of Senator Lodge were grat- 
ifying both to French pride and the 
American sense of friendly feeling and 
gratitude. The President made a happy 
allusion to French assistance at the 
launching of our national life as an hon- 
ored precedent for our guardianship and 
assistance to Cuba. He had previously 
broken a custom by his visit at Annapolis 
to the French warship Gaulois, the deck 
of which is technically foreign soil, but 
nd one seems to have been shocked or 
hurt. The lunch on board the Gaulois 
gave opportunity for more informal ex- 
changes of courtesy and good feeling. 
The French delegation will now continue 
its tour of the American cities. 


Voleanic activity in 
St. Vincent and Mar- 
tinique has been intermittent, but it has 
not ceased. How deep an impression the 
destruction of St. Pierre has made upon, 
at least, official circles in Paris is shown 
by the proposal from the French minister 
of the colonies that Martinique should be 
altogether abandoned. The people of the 
island have been crowding to Fort de 
France and many of them demanding to 
leave at any cost. Refugees are crossing 
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to Trinidad in great numbers. St. Vin- 
cent, with less arable land than Marti- 
nique, has been proportionately more 
impoverished. Reports of the American 
scientists who sailed on the Dixie begin to 
come in, and their opinion seems to be 
that it was a mighty outburst of suffo- 
cating gas set on fire by lightning which 
first overwhelmed St. Pierre, a theory 
which explains the fact that so many 
bodies were found with cloths held to the 
lips. In St. Vincent the springs are dry, 
and the unprecedented heat and drought 
add to the sufferings of the people. The 
visit of the exploring party from the 
United States tug Potomac at St. Pierre 
was not without peril, but it succeeded in 
identifying and carrying off the body of 
Consul Prentis, in spite of the outburst 
from Mt. Pelee which threatened. A 
French expedition reports that the moun- 
tain is split apart and shows a fissure 
from top to bottom a thousand feet wide. 


The transfer of authority 
in Cuba and the inaugura- 
tion of the new national life gave rise 
to an interesting series of messages and 
proclamations. President Roosevelt’s let- 
ter of May 10 to President-elect Palma 
formally announced the date of transfer, 
and added: 


At the same time I desire to express to you 
the sincere friendship and good wishes of the 
United States, and our most earnest hopes for 
the stability and success of your government, 
for the blessings of peace, justice, prosperity 
and ordered freedom among your people, and 
for enduring friendship between the Repub- 
lic of the United States and the Republic of 
Cuba. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 

President of the United States. 


Governor Wood’s proclamation an- 
nounced the election of Palma and the 
going into effect of the new constitution. 
A second proclamation to the President 
and Congress of the republic of Cuba 
declared the constitution to be in force 
and recited the proposed plans of sanita- 
tion in progress or planned in accordance 
with the terms of the agreement with 
the United States. The State Depart- 
ment, succeeding the War Department in 
the management of Cuban’ relations, at 
the same time notified the governments 
of the world that: 


The military occupation of the island of 
Cuba by the United States has this day ceased, 
and that an independent government, repub- 
lican in form, has been inaugurated there, 
under the presidency of his Excellency Sefor 
Don Tomas Estrada Palma. 


Secretary Root’s congratulations to 
President Palma followed, and President 
Palma’s cable dispatch to President 
Roosevelt: 


The government of the island having been 
just transferred, 1, as chief magistrate of the 
republic, faithfully interpreting the senti- 
ments of the whole people of Cuba, have the 
honor to send you and the American people 
testimony of our profound gratitude and the 
assurance of an enduring friendship, with 
wishes and prayers to the Almighty for the 
welfare and prosperity of the United States. 

T. EstRADA PALMA, 


Cuba as a Nation 


The festivities accompanying the begin- 
ning of the new government were bDril- 
liant and successful and the feeling of 
the Cuban leaders seems to promise well 
for the national life. It is proposed to 
avoid the complications involved in the 
trial of the American prisoners in Cuban 
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jails by a general pardon. That would not now considering the keeping of the 
put an end to the postal cases which dis- Sabbath for others, but for ourselves. 
graced the first American occupation by We Christians have chosen to live like 
turning loose the convicted thieves—prob- Christ and with him. We know that we 
ably to return to America. Perhaps that need the day for worship, for the con- 
is the easiest way for the Cubans, but science, for rest of mind and body, to 
most Americans, we think, take satisfac- clarify our vision of righteousness, to 
tion in their sentence and would prefer keep alive our self-respect, making it 
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to have them serve out their terms. 


seem worth while to live as children of 
God, and for our respect and love for our 
fellowmen as having divine possibilities 


At the same time Presi of fellowship with our Heavenly Father. 


President Loubet gent Loubet of France 
in Russia ee 

was bringing to aclose a 
visit to Russia, where he was received by 
the czar with every mark of imperial 
favor. This second visit of the French 


The shellfish on the sand of the sea- 
shore live without water while the tide 
is out, but they depend absolutely on its 
regular return. When any of them are 
tossed by the waves beyond the reach of 


president marks a new emphasis upon, the Jater tides they die. The weekly day 


the dual alliance, in view, no doubt, o 
the announcement of the alliance be- 
tween Britain and Japan and the renewal 
of the Triple Alliance between Germany, 
Austria and Italy. President Loubet re- 
cently said of M. Waldeck- Rousseau, the 
French premier, that ‘‘ he had for three 
years served France and the republic 
with a brilliancy which has never been 
equaled.” Having been returned to 
power in the recent elections by an in- 
creased majority, M. Waldeck. Rousseau 
has now announced his purpose of resig- 
nation. No French leader has succeeded 
in keeping his composite majority to- 
gether for so long a time, and, if his res- 
ignation means retirement, France will 
have lost what she needs more than any- 
thing else just now—a strong, moderate 
and unselfish leader. 





The Christian’s Use of the 
Sabbath 


Christianity rests on a holy book, a 
holy day, a holy house. Without this 
trinity organized Christianity cannot 
survive. We cannot keep any one of 
them without both of the others. They 
are all inheritances from the Jews, but 
in Christianity they have emerged from 
a lower form of life into another and 
higher. 

The Old Testament Scriptures are the 
holy books of a covenant which waxed 
old and has passed away. In its placea 
better covenant is “established upon 
better promises.” The temple was the 
holy house of which not one stone was 
left on another. The living temple is 
the company of believers ‘builded to- 
gether for a habitation of God through 
the spirit.”” Instead of the Jewish Sab- 
bath, which Paul called ‘“‘a shadow of 
things to come,” a new day has appeared, 
the creation and the discovery of Chris- 
tian experience, diviner and more helpful 
than the older institution. The laws of 
the old dispensation are no more related 
to it than the laws of the temple at Je- 
rusalem with its sacrifices are related to 
the new temple, made by the union of 
spiritual lives. 

Yet spiritual men know that such lives 
cannot be maintained without the regular 
recurrence of the holy day. The ideal 
life makes all time holy, but we do not 
realize the ideal. The burdens, anxieties, 
pleasures and excitements of daily life 
absorb attention and veil the spiritual 
vision. If the holy day should be given 
up this vision would disappear. This is 
a matter of personal experience. We are 


of rest is the spiritual tide which re- 
freshes our inner lives and gives them 
strength to progress for another week, to 
be of the world and yet not lost in it. 
That nobler life has waned and died in 
many a man because he has given up his 
holy day. He may not be conscious of 
the change, may doubt whether there 
ever was a reality in the spiritual life for 
himself or for others. But his loss is im- 
measurable. 

How are we Christians to keep the day 
holy? We may differ as to the amount 
of inheritance of the Sabbath coming to 
us from the Hebrew nation. But whether 
that is regarded as much or little, the day 
is hallowed for us by the associations of 
all the Christian centuries, and its value 
is proved by their experience. It is the 
day of our Lord’s resurrection, the day 
on which his disciples have had their 
clearest vision of his glory, the day on 
which the Christian Church has grown in 
knowledge and love and has taught its 
children of the heavenly life. Our phys- 
ical nature demands the keeping of this 
day no less than our spiritual nature. It 
is to be kept as a great treasure and priv- 
ilege no less than as an obligation to God 
and to ourselves. If we realize this we 
shall know how to keep it, for our neigh- 
bors and for ourselves. The principle on 
which it rests is simple and plain to those 
who understand it at all. ‘‘ Love worketh 
no ill to his neighbor, therefore love is 
the fulfilling to the law.” ’ 

The holy day is suffering at present de- 
cline and neglect, and the holy house and 
the holy book are being neglected also. 
For this trinity must stand or fall to- 
gether. The loss is great, and is to be 
felt in greater proportion in coming years, 
for it means the dying out of the higher 
qualities of manhood; and no blow to the 
prosperity of a nation is so great as that, 
though its effects may reveal themselves 
more slowly than disasters which more 
immediately concern the material wel- 
fare of the people. 

The civil Sabbath remains to be consid- 
ered in another article. We are looking 
now only at our personal possession as 
Christians in the Sabbath and our duty 
toward it. Every one who neglects the 
holy book, withdraws himself from Chris- 
tian fellowship in the holy house, and 
blots out for himself the distinction of 
the holy day from other days, wastes 
what is most valuable in his life. What- 
ever doubts overshadow us concerning 
historical religion, this is not open to 
doubt. It needs no other proof than that 
of experience and conviction. We shall 
each help to bring the revival most to be 
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desired according as we give greatest 
honor to the holy day, the holy house and 
the holy book. 





The Fresh Message from 
Plymouth 


The dominant characteristic of the 
meeting last week of the Massachusetts 
General Association was its spiritual 
quality. Naturally the historic element 
was well to the front in view of the fact 
that it was the centennial meeting. More- 
over the environs of old Plymouth town 
touched the springs of sentiment. The 
business of the body was somewhat more 
significant than usual and was disposed of 
expeditiously, harmoniously and wisely. 
Far less debate than was anticipated 
arose over the proposal to eliminate from 
the rules the doctrinal basis, and the dis- 
cussion that did ensue was mainly over a 
technical point. Probably the main ques- 
tion was not looked upon by the majority 
of delegates as an extremely vital one, 
though the final decision to retain the 
doctrinal clause gives general satisfac- 
tion. The new rules asa whole provide 
the association with an effective platform 
for fellowship and action, and the com- 
mittee on revision deserves gratitude, even 
though its counsel regarding the doctrinal 
basis was overruled. 

But the historic, sentimental and prac- 
tical aspects of the centennial session 
recede into the background before the 
impression it gave of deepening spiritual 
life among the ministers and churches of 
the state. The central theme of the 
gathering, The Constructive Church, gave 
color and direction to all that was 
said. It ‘betrayed the desire growing in 
so many hearts to build into the life of 
today the religion of Jesus, the faith de- 
livered to the saints of the first century, 
the Pilgrims of the seventeenth and the 
Congregationalistsofthetwentieth. This 
was the ruling note of Dr. Gordon’s 
powerful sermon, which we shall give in 
full to our readers next week. He held 
that the great essentials of the Pilgrim 
faith—God, sin, judgment, redemption— 
were as necessary for this age as for any 
preceding one. Mr. Carter, also, in his 
setting forth of the teaching function of 
the constructive church, while pleading 
for a modern phraseology, dwelt on the 
positive elements in that teaching. Dr. 
Bradford’s most immediately effective 
point was that in which he insisted on 
the need of getting the old power into the 
new forms. 

It is significant indeed that,such pro- 
nounced exponents of liberal theology 
should be a unit in their appeal for 
certainty of conviction, positiveness of 
statement, depth and warmth of spiritual 
life. It is symptomatic of the present 
attitude of religious leaders of all schools 
of thought. It does not mean that de- 
structive criticism has altogether done 
its work or run its course, or that we 
are on the eve of a sweeping revival of 
the old-fashioned type. But it means 
that conservatives and liberals in Con- 
gregational churches, as to some extent 
at least in the Presbyterian Church, 
having learned to live together.in peace 
and mutual respect, are now one in their 
desire and purpose to center effort on 
distinctively spiritual work. 
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In our denomination, certainly, the bat- 
tle for tolerance and for liberty has been 
won. The rights of scholarship have 
been vindicated. There is ample room 
in Congregationalism today for any seri- 
ous and humble disciple of Jesus Christ. 
Now the one urgent, imperative duty for 
all parties is to utilize for the ends of 
the spiritual life the fruits of scholarship 
and the advantages of a comprehensive 
fellowship. Shades of difference in theo- 
logical opinion pale into insignificance 
beside the everlasting reality of religion. 
The Plymouth meeting is a fresh sum- 
mons to us all to cultivate in ourselves 
pure and undefiled religion, that we may 
make it mighty in the world. 


° 





The Reformed Faith 


This title has always been adopted by 
the Presbyterian Church to characterize 
the system of doctrine expressed in the 
confession formulated by the Westmin- 
ster Assembly. That belief in its turn 
has for many years been going through a 
process of reformation and growing away 
from the old proportion and relative em- 
phasis of doctrine, and the time has come 
to be fully ripe to express it in new forms. 
Happily this now seems sure to be done 
without division. The statement of faith 
adopted last week by the General Assem- 
bly, which we print in full this week, is 
not immediately to become one of the 
Presbyterian standards.. It will not be 
sent down to the presbyteries for their 
approval. It would hardly be necessary 
after so nearly a unanimous vote of the 
assembly to adoptit. It is called declara- 
tory only, but none the less it represents, 
as nearly as can now be stated, the pres- 
ent belief of the Presbyterian Church. 

The assembly instructed the committee 
that a statement was “to be prepared 
with a view to its being employed to give 
information and a better understanding 
of our doctrinal beliefs, and not with a 
view to its becoming a substitute for, or an 
alternative of, our Confession of Faith.” 
The old covenant formally still stands, but 
in the fact that a new one has been found 
necessary sentence of dissolution has been 
passed on the old. ‘In that he saith, A 
new covenant, he hath made the first old. 
But that which is becoming old and wax- 
eth aged is nigh unto vanishing away.” 
No one who was present in the assembly 
last week or who heard the conversation 
of its members in and around the Fifth 
Avenue Church could mistake the sense 
of relief felt at escaping from under a 
yoke they could no longer bear, nor 
the assurance that the escape was real. 
|The new statement follows, indeed, the 
|Calvinistic philosophy, but it leaves out 
‘much that was harshly stated, and says 
‘much that in the old confession was left 
unsaid. 

- The amendments in several chapters 
of the confession and the addition of 
two new chapters on the love of God and 
the Holy Spirit change that document in 
important respects, and it was voted, 
with scarcely any expression of dissent, 
to send it as amended down to the pres- 
byteries for their approval. “I want to 
tell the world,” said the chairman of the 
committee, ‘that I believe in the salva- 
tion of dying infants, that I do not believe 
in a mechanical fatalism, and that I do 
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not believe any one is condemned, except 
on account of his sins.” The applause 
with which these words were received 
showed that the Presbyterian Church has 
not told these things to the world in its 
standards, and that it was generally re- 
garded as having told the contrary of 
these things. 

But the interest of the assembly cen- 
tered in what is called the Brief State- 
ment, which was adopted, with only two 
negative votes, ‘‘ with the approval of the 
assembly, for use in the church, to in- 
struct the people and give a better under- 
standing of our doctrinal belief.’ The 
committee reported that the result pleased 
no member of it exactly. Each had to 
surrender preferences, but not, as he 
thought, principles. It may be that the 
statement will be further modified. But 
this assembly will be historic in the 
church, which is to be congratulated on 
the literary form of the creed it has 
adopted, no less than on its substance as 
representing fairly beliefs which have 
been formed anew. It will at once be 
accepted in the popular idea as the belief 
of the church, and in due time it will in 
substance become Presbyterian law. 





Is the World Improving 


Our answer to this question will depend 
primarily upon our faith or unfaith in the 
love and power of God. If God is work- 
ing in and through humanity for the con- 
summation of some great design, we can- 
not imagine that his work, regarded asa 
whole, should retrograde or fail. It will 
include judgment as well as mercy. It 
may involve catastrophe and overturn. 
He may permit men and nations who are 
riding in the high places of the earth to 
be “‘ riding fora fall.”” But thatinthees- 
sential elements of the life of men there 
should be no improvement is to impeach 
his authority, his wisdom, or his love. 

That organized humanity has improved 
in comfort, resources, control of material 
forces and- perfection of social adjust- 
ments needs no argument. The condi- 
tions of life in the ancient world or in 
the contemporaneous “ancient world” 
of Africa or China, with slavery, poverty, 
ignorance and discomfort, would raise a 
riot in any city of America. The im- 
provement of knowledge is notorious. 
We are much further on the road toward 
subduing the earth than our fathers were, 
and the world in which our grandfathers 
lived and worked seems already unimag- 
inably small. 

It will not do to say that all advances 
are improvements ; but it is true beyond 
a doubt that the changes which are going 
on so rapidly before our eyes are changes 
which must work toward the amelioration 
of the social conditions of our human life. 
We feel the pressure and confront the 
difficulties, but these experiences are calls 
to work. Changes that led to an effortless 
comfort would be invitations to deca- 
dence. The widespread strenuousness of 
modern life is a call to self-improvement 
to meet the claims of that social order of 
which we find ourselves a part. 

No advance in material conditions, 
however, can change the need of struggle 
against sin—the need of effort for indi- 
vidual overcoming and for social service. 
The new comforts are, too often, merely 
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new temptations to self.seeking, pride 
and the neglect of brotherly kindness. 
But here, also, while they may increase 
our dangers, they enlarge our opportunity. 
The power of the true disciple in gift and 
influence never reached so far as it may 
in the civilization of today. All the re- 
sources of the new control of matter are 
at the service of the church and all the 
powers of knowledge throw new light 
upon the work of God. The world’s im- 
provement is the improvement of an in- 
strument—the improvement of the work- 
man can only come through experience of 
the life that is hid with Christ in God. 





In Brief 


It was on the stimulus of coffee, and not al- 
cohol, that the battle of Manila was fought, as 
Admiral Dewey testifies in a letter to a Sun- 
day school teacher in Ohio whose scholars 
thought the contrary. 





When you have read the accounts in the 
daily papers of the destruction of St. Pierre, 
open your Bible and read Gen. 19: 24-28: 
Then ask yourself if the ancient story is any 
more strange and unreal than this one of to- 
day. 





The gift of $100,000 from a single donor in 
New York toward an Episcopal cathedral in 
Manila may be a sign that churches are again 
to beconsidered as important as educational in- 
stitutions in home and foreign missionary 
work. 





There is little sectarianism in praise. At 
the reburial of General Rosecrans at Arling- 
ton, the commitment service was that of the 
Roman Catholic Church; but the hymn sung 
was Nearer my God to Thee, written by a 
Unitarian. 





The president of Robert College, Constan- 
tinople, whose portrait was on the cover of 
the last first of the month number of The 
Congregationalist, is on his way to this coun- 
try, where he expects to spend the summer 
with friends. 


The tide of gifts for the Indian famine chil- 
dren is still rising, the amount received up to 
May 26 being $9,660. Send all contributions 
to Mr. F. H. Wiggin, Treasurer, American 
Board, marking them “ For the Indian Fam- 
ine Chiidren.”’ 





Two boys ina New York police court con- 
fessed to having stolen eighteen purses which 
had been deposited in church pews. The 
magistrate seemed to think that a safer place 
to deposit the contents of pocketbooks is in 
the contribution box. 





It looks as if the foreign field were rec- 
ognized as the place of opportunity by 
young men planning for the ministry. Four- 
teen out of a graduating class of twenty-four 
students of Newton Seminary have offered 
themselves for foreign work. 


It seems to have been a reckless disregard 
of reasonable and well-understood rules and 
contempt for ever-present danger which led 
to the loss of 150 lives ina British Columbi: 
mine. Fire damp—a miner’s pipe— an explo- 
sion! But the real cause was lawlessness. 


“Who is this Rochambeau that they are 
erecting a statue to?” asked one American of 
another. ‘“O, he had something to do with 
the Revolution.” ‘“ Well, he couldn’t have 
amounted to much or some one would have 
made a novel about him before this.” This 
is the way history filters down into the Amer- 
ican consciousness. 








Most pathetic are the messages of the miners 
entombed in a Tennessee mine last week,. 
written on scraps of paper while they waited 
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for certain death. Some years ago a Welsh- 
man buried in a mine scratched with the point 
of his knife on a tin can the Eighty-eighth 
Psalm from memory. Read it in the light of 
this late terrible disaster and imagine what 
it meant in the hour of death. 





Springfield, Mass., has been happy in the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of its 
incorporation as a city. It is to be congrat- 
ulated upon the public spirit which has raised 
$100,000 to extend the historic Court Square 
down to the new park along the Connecticut. 
Those who gave quarters or thousands of 
dollars will have a warm place in the hearts 
of the citizens so long as the city stands. 





We can indorse with all our hearts what 
the Church Standard says of the action of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly last week: 
**Of this, however, we are sure: that the man, 
or the church, which removes a needless oc- 
casion of division between Christ’s followers 
does special service in hastening the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; and that is what 
we think our Presbyterian brethren did last 
week.” 





Pres. J. H. Barrows of Oberlin has been 
critically ill since last week Saturday noon 
with pleuro-pneumonia, complicated by peri- 
carditis. On Tuesday morning he was able 
to take a good amount of nourishment, and 
the disease had not then attacked his left 
lung, but his right lung was completely in- 
volved. Every one will hope that so useful 
a man will be spared to Oberlin and the 
country. 





“Never do I so completely realize that God 
really loves me as in May.” Thus does an ar- 
dent admirer of the world beautiful express 
in a private letter the effect of this exception- 
ally lovely springtime upon a responsive 
spirit. It is good to have eyes that see, besides 
earthquakes and voleanic eruptions, the love 
of God revealed in the things which he has 
made, and one who thus perceives it will not 
be inclined to tuck it away in a foot-note. 





Memorial Day survives as a holiday, but its 
significance has of necessity greatly changed 
during the thirty-six years since the nation 
first decorated the graves of those who fell in 
the Civil War. The flags which used to hang 
at half-mast now fly from the peak on that 
day and signify that the days of national 
mourning are ended, while the inspiration re- 
mains of heroes of other days to impel to the 
larger work calling for new heroes to take up 
new duties. 





The Northwestern Christian Advocate cel- 
ebrates its fiftieth anniversary June 4 witha 
large and fully illustrated number, containing 
a history of those who, as editors and pub- 
lishers, or otherwise, have helped the paper 
in its career of unbroken growth and success. 
For its coming year it announces a serial life 
of John Wesley, illustrated with the most 
complete collection of portraits ever issued. 
The Northwestern deserves all the pleasant 
things being said about it these days. 





We have before now referred to a Southern 
Negro school which has conferred several 
honorary ( ?) degrees on Congregational min- 
isters for a fee of $25 each. The Christian 
Advocate prints a letter to a Methodist minis- 
ter from such a school—perhaps the same one 
—offering to discount the fee by fifty per cent. 
Our contemporary intimates that an easier 
way to obtain the coveted distinction might 
be to marry the widow of a D. D. It would 
fit as well in one case as in the other. 





When Secretary Ryder baptized, the other 
day, the first deacons of our new church at 
Lares, Porto Rico, his clear and correct pro- 
nunciation of the Spanish formula of baptism 
is said to have added much to the interest and 


solemnity of the act. But how strenuously 
he must have practiced on the Spanish bap- 
tismal form until he acquired courage to use 
it before a crowded audience. Perhaps after. 
this a reasonable mastery of the Spanish 
tongue will be an essential requirement in the 
equipment of a missionary secretary. 





Tammany Hall is often severely judged by 
ministers, but its leaders know how to make 
effective use of the churches. The chairman 
of Tammany’s executive committee is the 
teacher of the largest Bible class in New York 
city, with an enrollment of more than 1,000 
members. It is connected with one of the 
Collegiate Dutch Reformed churches, and sent 
out circular letters at the last election urging 
citizens to vote for its leader, who was a can- 
didate for a high office, because he was a 
teacher of the Bible and an upright man. 


The problem of ministerial support was the 
first difficulty which confronted the Presby- 
terian Assembly in the report of its Board of 
Relief. In the first place, the homes which 
have been provided by private gift have 
proved a failure. They seem to be regarded 
as a kind of ministerial poorhouse, to which a 
decent self-respect forbids a superannuated 
minister to go. The committee recommended 
that they be broken up, and the proceeds of 
sale put into the distribution fund; but the 
assembly referred the recommendation to an- 
other committee. 





President Dan Bradley of Iowa College, in 
his baccalaureate sermon at Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, said to the graduates, “ For 
you the most important business is not saving 
souls, but keeping them from being lost. You 
are not going to enter a bad world, but a 
world full of good people.’”” The Westmins- 
ter Confession declares that ‘“‘from the orig- 
inal corruption” all men “are utterly indis- 
posed, disabled and made opposed to all good 
and wholly inclined to all evil.” Is it strange 
that men say they do not understand what 
Christians believe? 





It has been widely reported that a group of 
Baptist ministers in and about New York 
were going “into retreat’’ for a while this 
spring; ard comments have been various. 
They did go—fishing on a private reserve in 
New Jersey, and we hope they had a good 
time and caught some fish. But why should 
it seem to them a matter to explain or apolo- 
gize for if they had chosen to withdraw for 
rest and religious communion as the Presby- 
terian ministers of New York have done at 
Northfield and elsewhere? Is there anything 
popish or “ sacerdotal ” about that ? 





Thackeray’s Becky Sharp seems to many a 
character impossible in actual life, but she 
was a mere child when compared to the 
daughter of a French linen dealer who, with- 
out any other assets than a sealed casket 
which she represented as containing securi- 
ties worth $20,000,000, has succeeded in bor- 
rowing $13,000,000 from bankers and other ex- 
perienced business men and maintaining in 
Paris for more than twenty years an envied 
social position with a magnificent style of liv- 
ing. Last week the casket was opened and 
found empty. Is it any wonder, in the face of 
such exhibitions of human credulity that 
Christian Science and other healers succeed ? 





Dr. N. D. Hillis of Brooklyn started on 
short notice for a rest in Europe, preaching 
his last sermons May 18 and sailing from Bos- 
ton last week Wednesday. The strain of 
work has been great for more than a year, 
rendered larger by the demands of two ser- 
mons a week, beside innumerable other calls, 
the assistants, ill and dying, being unable to 
relieve the pastor’s burden. Sleepless nights 
warned Dr. Hillis of a possible breakdown. 
Mr. Harmon, the new assistant pastor, will be 
in charge ai Flymouth until Dr. Hillis’s re- 
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turn. The latter had been expected to preach 
the sermen at the Home Missionary meeting 
in Syracuse, June 3, but an excellent substi- 
tute has been found in Dr. Bradford of Mont- 
clair. 





Lest it should be supposed that all theolog- 
ical students are qualified as authoritative 
teachers of the Bible, we print the following 
from an examination paper handed in this 
year bya student now a member of an Amer- 
ican theological seminary. This is an exact 
transcript we have taken .from the original 
manuscript. It is in answer to a question 
calling for a biographical sketch of Esau. 
‘“‘Esaw was a man who trusted in god. He 
was cast on the island of Patmos and lived 
there for a number of years. He did his own 
cooking ; and he was call the Harry man be- 
cause he was a Great Hunter for gaim. | 
certify that I have neither given nor received 
aid on this examination.” 





In response to our request the other day for 
a postal card expression of opinion as to what 
our readers turned to first in the paper, we 
have received already a good-sized budget of 
cards which are both interesting and instruc- 
tive. Other readers have said, either orally or 
by letter, that it was difficult to answer the 
query inasmuch as they are in the habit of 
beginning on the first page and reading 
through to the end. Complimentary as such 
a statement is, we cannot believe that it is 
literally true of the entire family of our read- 
ers. At any rate, we again solicit more postal 
card comment on the paper. If you do not 
care to specify what parts you turn to first, 
tell us what you turn to last, or what you pass 
over altogether as of no interest to you. 





Current Thought 


THE POPE FAVORS CRITICISM 


An article in the April Contemporary Re- 
view, written by one apparently well in- 
formed, describes the commission recently 
appointed by Pope Leo XIII. to study pres- 
ent day Biblical problems as made up of pro- 
gressive men, not reactionaries ; and the Pope 
is described as being fully alive to the prob- 
lems of the hour. 


DEFENDING THE CLERICAL PRESIDENT 


Bishop F. D. Huntington of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, a graduate of Harvard and 
once a professor there, in a letter to the 
Springfield Republican takes issue with 
President Eliot for his reference to clerical 
control of American colleges uttered at the in- 
auguration of President Butler of Columbia. 
He points out that, in his opinion, no lay 
president of Harvard has ever excelled Walker 
and Kirkland as effective administrators at 
the same time that they stood for things spir- 
itual; and he affirms that “hitherto no satis- 
factory substitute has been found in colleges 
for the direct and positive force of an ordained 
head in sustaining the religious character of 
the institution.” 


METHODIST CHURCHES CALLING THEIR OWN 
MINISTERS 


Zion’s Herald admits that with the time- 
limit removed the Methodist polity has be- 
come practically Congregational, “‘ with only 
this very important difference, that every min- 
ister of the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
subject to yearly removal.” Hence follow 
what are practically calls from churches to 
clergymen, and the ratification of the congre- 
gational request by the bishops. Zion’s 
Herald does not care to predict what the out- 
come will be, but says that ominous notes of 
regret and warning are heard from laymen 
as well as ministers. ‘‘Under the old plan 
the greatest good to the greatest number was 
secured ; under the new the greatest good of 
the few seems to be conserved.” 
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Why Fewer Candidates for the Ministry 


There has been a great deal of alarm 
in the churches during the past year be- 
cause of the falling off of candidates for 
the ministry. A speaker at the Divinity 
School of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Philadelphia in December referred to 
the decrease in the Episcopal Church, as 
reported in one of the Church papers, from 
1,500 last year to 900 this. These figures 
cannot be accurate, but they indicate the 
tendency. In the Presbyterian Church 
the number of theological students in 
most of the seminaries has fallen off, 
while so many other churches make the 
same report that the decrease seems to 
be general. What is the reason for this? 
The speaker in Philadelphia, says The 
Church Standard, ‘‘gave two reasons 
among those usually alleged for decreased 
religious interest. One was the allega- 
tion that ministers are hehind the times ; 
the other that there is so much really 
effective moral instruction in the maga- 
zines, the newspapers and popular novels 
that the need of specific religious teach- 
ing is not consciously felt, as it was be- 
fore the age of so much printing.” The 
reasons advanced by one of the semina- 
ries, according to the newspapers, are 
the diverting influence of our new pos- 
sessions upon the thoughts of young men 
and the enticements of industrial oppor- 
tunities. The Philippines and Porto Rico 
have had no more influence in the matter 
than Peloponnesus, but there is some 
force in the other suggestion. 

The reason which any one who travels 
about the country and studies its reli- 
gious situation will at once suggest for 
this decrease is simple. The falling off 
is due ia some measure to absence of zeal 
in many of the present body of ministers 
to find young men for the ministry and 
lead them into it. Hundreds of minis- 
ters and their wives frankly say that they 
do not want their sons to enter the min- 
istry. As the wife of a minister on Long 
Island said to me: “I want my sons to 
be Christian business men. I don’t want 
them to go into the ministry.” This feel- 
ing is widespread. If any one will point 
out why ministers are not satisfied with 
their calling, he will know why young 
men do not seek it. 

There are many other opportunities 
now for Christian service outside the 
ministry. A young man who wants to 
give his life to Christian work is not con- 
fined to the choice of the ministry as he 
once was. Lay Christian service has 
brought an immense power to the Church, 
but it has absorbed some men who other- 
wise would have gone to the seminary. 
On the other hand, it has brought to the 
work of the Church multitudes who would 
otherwise have gone into business or 
trade, and served but incidentally. And 
it has even sent a number of men to the 
ological seminaries for training there who 
have not sought ordination. 

In earlier days college men had law, 
medicine and the ministry open before 
them. Now there are twenty other 
things added. The ministry has suffered 
more than the other two, partly for the 
reason just mentioned that other lines of 
Christian work have opened to the men 
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who previously would have entered the 
ministry, and partly because the ministry 
has suffered in loss of prestige. 

The separation of the ministry and 
regard for it as a specially sacred caste 
have largely gone. The ministry has it- 
self striven to break them down, and the 
general spread of culture has deprived 
the minister of his primacy in the com- 
munity. The speaker in Philadelphia 
urged that ‘‘the minister should be the 
man of the community who deservedly is 
ranked first in everything, first in in- 
tellectuality, first in morality, first in 
spirituality.” This is a dream that has 
passed away. <A minister is still re- 
spected in many communities for his 
officeirrespective of his merits ; but there 
are other communities where if he is re- 
spected and influential, it is rather in 
spite of than because of his office; not 
that his office is despised, for it is not; 
but it is not exactly understood, or the 
drift of things has emancipated men from 
instinctive awe of it. 

The very ideal of extra moral obliga- 
tion advanced by the speaker in Phila- 
delphia has been a deterrent. When 
men have seen that the minister was 
held liable for the realization of stand- 
ards from which other men are relieved, 
they have naturally shrunk from incur- 
ring this added responsibility, especially 
as the compensatory influence has waned. 
Ministers feel themselves hedged in, their 
judgments questioned, their influence cur- 
tailed, their lives subjected to artificial 
standards, and they grow restive under 
it, and no longer by example or precept 
urge young men to follow them. 

Some ministers have been responsible 
for the actual discouragement of young 
men from entering the ministry where 
they were hoping to persuade them to 
enter upon it. A classmate of mine in 
college, who had been expecting to study 
theology, was influenced to turn aside 
by an address presenting the claims of 
the ministry which erected unreal stand- 
ards which the speaker himself did not 
exemplify. He demanded for the minis- 
try a type of man which he was not and 
which no humble-minded student among 
his hearers would claim to be. Only con- 
ceited prigs would have responded to 
that appeal. Yet if only a full measure 
of simple goodness and true service is 
required, men will say, Why can we not 
render that measure of service in some 
secular calling ? 

The conventionalizing of life and the 
decay of the note of heroism and author- 
ity and sacrifice are accountable for much 
of the change that has come. Some ap- 
peals for the ministry have limped here. 
No appeal which exalts the social pres- 
tige of the ministry, or even the value 
of the Church as an organization for so- 
cial philanthropy, will win the type of 
men needed. This appeal has been win- 
ning lately some men, of the type of the 
young man in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
story, A Minister of the World. But the 
prophetic note is needed for the robust 
men. “The preacher,” says Bushnell, 
‘must be one who can be unified with 
God by his faith, and go into preaching 


not as a calling, but a call; one who can 
do more than get up notions about God, 
and preach the notions ; one who knows 
God as he knows his friend. .. . Sucha 
man can be God’s prophet ; that is to say, 
he can preach,” Where this authority 
is felt, young men will be drawn toward 
the ministry, otherwise not. Moreover, 
outside of the ministry now young men 
sometimes hear this authority. The min- 
istry and the law are no longer the only 
oracles of authority, and men may now 
satisfy their souls in its search and exer- 
cise without turning where they once 
turned. 

The spirit of gain and acquisition is un- 
doubtedly in the air. Young men are 
drawn by it. Many of the ablest men 
prefer to be rich Christian business men 
rather than ministers who will never be 
rich. Hundreds will tell you that they 
think they will go into business to earn 
money for the kingdom of God. Andsome 
ministers, and especially many ministers’ 
wives, prefer to have their sons honored 
and successful business men rather than 
poor ministers. The sight of ministers 
leaving their work to become speculators, 
or to take up business, and retaining still 
their title and ecclesiastical standing, 
doubtless confirms some young men in the 
idea of the propriety and wisdom of a busi- 
ness life in preference to the ministry. 
While the pitiable cant of our day about 
‘the business man,” “looking at things 
from a business man’s point of view,’ 
etc., taints the atmosphere in which 
many young men have to decide the 
question. 

The process which has evangelized the 
secular life has tended to secularize the 
religious life. We do not believe today 
that more call is needed to make a man a 
minister than to make a man acarpenter. 
Every man is to do the will of God. No 
one can do more. No one dare do less, 
This has been a great gain. It has also 
involved loss. But the surprising thing 
about it is that when men believed in a 
unique divine call to the ministry they 
put forth more effort to get young men 
to respond to it, and pressed it more upon 
them, than they do now when they regard 
entering the ministry as a matter calling 
for human influence and agency as much 
as any other Christian occupation. 

There are many other reasons, some as 
important as these, but I come back to 
what I said at the beginning. A good 
deal of responsibility for the falling off in 
number of candidates for the ministry 
rests upon the ministry. The ministry 
does not urge the matter. Where the 
fire of a divine passion burns in a man he 
will kindle a like fire in others. This is 
what keeps the number of foreign mis- 
sionaries from decreasing. The minister 
who believes that his calling is the great- 
est and most divine on earth wil! seek to 
lead young men into it with care, but yet 
with unceasing concern. Hundreds are 
doing this today. And hundreds are not 
doing it. It is more because ministers 
feel the disadvantages of the ministry 
than because the young men feel them, 
that there are now fewer candidates for 
the ministry. 
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Things of Today and Tomorrow in Washington 


The past week has been one full of that 
variety and brilliancy of life which make 
Washington so fascinating. You meet 
one moment groups of somber, ascetic, 
quaintly dressed Dunkards from Pennsyl- 
vania and Indiana, who are mingling 
conference on religious and communal 
themes with assiduous sight-seeing; the 
next moment you stumble on a delega- 
tion of civil engineers attending their an- 
nual national meeting. On Wednesday 
you visit Arlington and the National Cem- 
etery and mid suitable military and eccle- 
siastical pomp see the President dedicate 
the beautiful monument in memory of 
the soldiers and sailors who died in 
the war with Spain. On Saturday you 
witness the unveiling of the statue of 
Count Rochambeau, Washington’s ally at 
Yorktown, the distinguished descendants 
of Rochambeau and Lafayette and the 
other eminent citizens of France sent by 
the republic lending distinction to the 
occasion. 


Congress in Active Debate 

The attendant on Congress during the 
week has been particularly fortunate 
also. There has been genuine debate, and 
action born of debate. The House and 
Senate have clashed over their respective 
spheres of authority in matters of ap- 
propriations, the House breaking away 
from the control of its leaders and vehe- 
mently asserting its intention to have 
its way, the animating purpose being 
more the refutation of the current charge 
that the House is inferior to the Senate 
in influence than a vital interest in the 
particular point at issue. 

Radical differences of opinion in the 
House on the restriction of immigration 
have been apparent also, differences born 
of honest conviction or of fear of organ- 
ized labor and not due at all to the de- 
crees of party caucus. Hence the debate 
has been free, the amendments to the bill 
many and the votes representative of na- 
tional and not sectional or party opinion. 


The Philippine Problem 

The testimony before the Senate Philip- 
pine committee has not been as startling 
as the colloquies between the senators 
have been acrid. Bishop Thoburn of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has been 
the “star” witness of the Administra- 
tion side, his testimony being that the 
natives are not fit yet for self-govern- 
ment, and that entrance of the United 
States on Asiatic colonial administration 
is providential. Debate on the bill de- 
termining the temporary form of govern- 
ment for the islands has been of a high 
order, the dissenting senators, Bacon of 
Georgia, Wellington of Maryland, Hoar 
of Massachusetts and Teller of Colorado, 
being impassioned without being vituper- 
ative, and presenting arguments of much 
cogency and force from the standpoint 
of those who would if they could limit 
the sphere and methods of our national 
influence to those bounds prescribed by 
the fathers of the republic. Seldom if 
ever has Senator Hoar of Massachusetts 
touched higher ranges of eloquence; and 
the large attendance of senators, their 
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respectful attention, and their hearty ap- 
plause at the close of the speech were 
their tributes of homage to the man 
whom they all honor, and usually follow. 
Contrasted with the studied neglect of 
Senator Wellington, also a bolting Re- 
publican, the treatment of Senator Hoar 
was the more noticeable and significant. 


New Blood 

If Senator Bacon of Georgia is a fair 
specimen of the sort of man the new 
South is to send to the Senate then the 
country is to be congratulated. In face, 
form, dress and mode of speech he is 
distinctly different from the type which 
Pettus and Morgan of Alabama, and 
McEnery of Louisiana represent, those 
venerable, courtly and pompous survivors 
of an era fast passing out of men’s minds. 
The heckling which Mr. Bacon had to 
endure from the leaders of the Adminis- 
tration party in the Senate—Messrs. 
Spooner, Foraker, Dolliver and Bever- 
idge—tested his temper and resources of 
mind, and was a tribute to the dread 
which his opponents have of his powers 
of argumentation. Indeed it may safely 
be said thatin Bacon, Culberson of Texas, 
Patterson of Colorada and Carmack of 
Tennessee, the party of the opposition has 
some able debaters who do not hesitate 
to cross swords with the veteran Re. 
publicans. Most prominent of the 
younger men among the Republicans just 
now is Beveridge of Indiana, who is not 
only eloquent and much traveled and es- 
pecially conversant with the problems of 
the far East, but also an aggressive par- 
liamentary fighter, who can give and take 
in. unpremeditated debate. He has shat- 
tered all the Senate traditions as to proper 
modest self-effacement during the first 
years of a senatorial term. 


The Washington That Is to Be 

Superbly beautiful as the city now is, 
it is to be even more so in the future. 
Congress at last has awakened, and ap- 
propriations for parks, new buildings, 
statues of eminent men are passed more 
promptly than they used to be. You 
stroll through the Congressional Library 
now and find suspended on the walls of 
one of its rooms the plans for the har- 
monious development of the city which 
the finest contemporary architects, sculp- 
tors and landscape gardeners have per 
fected at the request of Congress, and 
which will soon begin to be made actual. 
You ascend to the top-of the majestic 
Washington Monument and look out on 
hills crowned by great educational plants 
—Howard University, the Catholic Uni- 
versity, the Methodist University. Nearer 
the center is the administrative center of 
the Carnegie Institution which, with its 
generous endowment, is to supplement all 
local and national educational activities. 
With all this in mind you envy the man 
who, fifty years hence, wiil be visiting in, 
or studying in, or serving his country in 
Washington. 
Splendor, but Still Service 


With all the increase of outward splen- 
dor and social brilliancy at the national 


capital the dominant note is still industry 
and service. The climate tempts to lan- 
guor and ease, but the demands of official 
responsibility compel hard work. No one 
can study thoughtfully the conditions 
of public service here without realizing 
more than he possibly can whenin Bos- 
ton the forces which make the adminis- 
trative, legislative and judicial officials 
more honest, patriotic and self-sacrificing 
than they are often deemed to be by dis- 
tant armchair critics. The wonder grows, 
that the distractions and pressure being 
what they are, they do as well as they do. 
Little wonder then that when Sunday 
comes the city as a whole is a worshipful 
city; that the day is a day of rest; that 
materialism is not rampant or “society ”’ 
irreverent. I say this not on my own 
authority, but as the testimony of Dr. 
Newman of the First Congregational 
Church, for eighteen years a pastor in the 
city. 


Presidential Example 

Dr. Newman is clear in the conviction 
that the gain to Christianity, locally con- 
sidered, has been great from the pro- 
nounced loyalty to it of Presidents Mc- 
Kinley and Roosevelt, Secretaries Hay 
and Long, Justices Harlan and Brewer 
and most of the prominent officials of 
recent administrations. \Their example 
and the tone they give are far more influ- 
ential than the example of a few of the 
European diplomats so far as their con- 
duct is irreligious. 





Striking Utterances 


If New York does not make sweeping 
changes in existing laws, it must either create 
new instruments for law enforcement or else 
it must expect a perpetual and a futile agita- 
tion over the question of police complicity and 
the sale of indulgences.—Albert Shaw, at the 
meeting of the National Municipal League. 


In the unending strife for civic betterment, 
small is the use of those people who mean 
well, but who mean well feebly. The man 
that counts is the man who is decent, and who 
makes himself felt as a force for decency, a 
foree for cleanliness, for clean living, for civic 
righteousness. That is the man that counts.— 
President Roosevelt. 


For what else does the church exist but to 
make the people in and about it better through 
its own way—to fix high standards of conduct 
and hold the people up to them ; to teach them 
to live by the eternal laws of love and right- 
eousness ; to fill it with a true sense of life— 
its nature and its destiny; to breathe through 
it a spirit of reverence toward God, and to 
teach it to hate evil and to love goodness ?— 
Rev T. T. Munger, D. D., at the North Ad- 
ams Diamond Jubilee. 


Recently a great storm of criticism has 
swept over our country in connection with 
affairs in the Philippine Islands, but we must 
not forget that while citizens have a right to 
criticise there is the duty of giving full justice 
to those we criticise. It is easy to criticise; 
it is hard to be just. Our Government is of 
the people, by the people and for the people. 
Though our rulers are led to their places by 
the people, they are none the less placed there 
by God.—Rt. Rev. C. H. Brent, D. D., Bishop 
of the Philippines. 
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Dr. Van Dyke's Great Influence 

[fhe General Assembly of 1902, which is 
closing its sessions in New York this week, 
was peculiar, in that it could be divided into 
two parts. These parts were about equal, if 
the moderator be considered one part and all 
else the other, Elected when hardly anybody 
expected he would be, Dr. Henry van Dyke 
came in as presidiog officer at precisely the 
right time, The wisdom ot all parties of men 
in the assembly was confounded, but the as- 
sembly had not been in session two days be- 
fore the greater wisdom that had prevailed 
was apparent to every one. When the debate 
on the creed changes came up, the remarkable 
part played by Dr. Van Dyke was seen again 
to be, not of man’s, but of God’s direction. 
It was stated many times that the report of 
the committee was the work of no one man. 
Yet it was more largely the work of Dr. Van 
Dyke, in the spirit that pervaded it, if not in 
actual wording, than of any other one man. 
And the part he played in the committee’s 
deliberations was outweighed by that he 
played as moderator. The assembly, that will 
become historic because it adopted the Brief 
Statement, was not below the average ; it was 
the moderator it chose who was far and away 
above the average. 

The popular features of the assembly were 
the centennial of the Board of Home Missions, 
the public meeting of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, and the reception by the Presby- 
terian Union, The first two were held in 
Carnegie Hall, and so great was the crush 
that Ecumenical Conference days and nights 
were suggested. The last named took place 
in the Waldorf-Astoria, and was the high- 
water mark in brilliancy of anything in New 
York social Presbyterisnism. Two thousand 
commissioners, their wives and other guests 
were present. President Roos-velt, who spoke 
Tuesday night, was most gracious, obligingly 
making speeches both in Carnegie Hall and 
Central Church, where was the ove: flow meet- 
ing, and not repeating himself in a single ex- 
pression, Rey. Dr. Arthur J. Brown, one of 
the secretaries, has just returned from a tour 
of the world, and Mr. John Wanamaker from 
a tour in India. Dr. Brown comes back im- 
mensely impressed with what has been ac- 
complished, and Mr. Wanamaker with what 
might be. Both express fear that the church 
at home will not rise to the demand. Dr. 
Brown talked about comity on the fields and 
the desirability of it at home. 


Honors To an Episcopalian 

Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook, Philadelphia, 
Presbyterian authority on history and her- 
aldry, in his address on home mission effort 
east of the Alleghanies went out of his way 
to describe Episcopal bishops and clergy as 
fond of high-collared vestments, higher and 
very exclusive ordination, and highest church 
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as exemplified in forms and feathers, “‘all very 
narrow, as high things must always be.” That 
the assembly did not wholly share Dr, 
McCook’s view was shown the next day, when 
Dr. Morgan Dix came in and took an obscure 
seat on the main floor. If anything Episcopal 
answers Dr. MeCook’s description it is Trin- 
ity’s Cathedral service and Trinity’s stiff 
churchmanship, of which Dr. Dix stands as 
type and exponent. Dr. Roberts, the assem- 
bly’s clerk, was the first to discover Trinity’s 
rector. He went down the aisle and spoke to 
him. Then the moderator, leaving his chair 
vacant, went down, took Dr. Dix by the shoul- 
der, escorted him to the platform and seated 
him in a chair by his side, which chair he 
asked the vice-moderator of the assembly to 
vacate. 

The Omnipresent Story Teller 

During the assembly stories poured over 
and through the city, like the lava that came 
down from Mt. Pelee. Moderator Van Dyke 
was responsible for a large proportion, The 
telling of stories as illustrations fostered the 
habit. Everybody caught it, and the result 
on the adoption of the creed report was due in 
no small degree to the lessons and morals 
pointed by these homely yarns. When the 
decks were cleared for the creed debate, which, 
by the by, didn’t come off, and the tension 
was great, Dr. Van Dyke eased matters up by 
telling about the Irishman who came home to 
his wife well battered and torn, and explained 
that his master said potatoes grow best in a 
light, sandy soil. Pat said so too, and the de- 
bate lasted all the afternoon. The moderator 
said that brethren who agreed so well needed 
less time to talk. Mayor Low, speaking at 
the Union’s reception, told of a surveyor in 
early times who described a boundary as run- 
ning from the lighthouse to the Reformed 
Church. He had made the mistake of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, that there was not much dif- 
ference between the Reformed and the Pres- 
byterian churches. There was the difference 
that it was not a Reformed but a Presby- 
terian church that the line ran to from the 
lighthouse, and a legislative bill had failed to 
save the title to land worth some millions. A 
colored woman was remonstrated with by her 
pastor for breath made strong by much smok- 
ing, and asked what the recording angel would 
think of such a breath. She said she ex- 
pected to lose her breath before she reached 
the angel. 

Recognition of the Y. P. S. C. EB. 

Presbyterian young people are at last to 
have recognition in the General Assembly, 
and a report of some of their activities will 
bea feature of next year’s meeting. In past 
years there has been an apparent fear that 
any action regarding young people’s work 
taken by the assembly might be stretched into 
the organization of a denominational body to 


compete with the Endeavor movement. Such 
fears are now allayed, partly because Secre- 
tary Baer appeared before the assembly and 
advocated the appointment of a committee on 
young people’s work. Mr. Baer said, “ Pres- 
byterian young people had long been loyal to 
their church and it is now time for the church 
to be loyal to them and encourage them by 
recognition, aid and counsel.” A committee 
of seven, four ministers and three elders, is 
provided for by resolution of the assembly, 
and it will make a study of the young peo- 
ple’s work, reporting next year. This will 
bring before the assembly the young people’s 
cause in a way heretofore impossible. 


That Memorable [orning 


The scene in the assembly on the morning 
set for the great creed debate was historic. It 
was also ideal, and as such worthy of preser- 
vation on canvas. Dr. John Hall’s old church 
has a vast interior, with gallery entirely 
around it. On the main floor, in front, was a 
body of men, austere of face, and looking as 
much the individual type as Methodist, Bap- 
tist or Episcopal, only different and like noth- 
ing but themselves, unless it be a similar body 
in Scotland. Outside these commissioners, on 
the vast main floor and throughout the gal- 
lery, were men and women, quite as many 
men a8 women, from whom another body 
of commissioners could have been chosen, 
if need be, looking quite as precise, as judi- 
cial, as those already there. At the en- 
trances and leaning upon rear walls were ad- 
ditional listeners. There was a tension in the 
air. Was trouble ahead? The members of 
the revision committee, even if not commis- 
sioners, were given the freedom of the floor. 
Debate was limited to ten minutes. Amend- 
ments were held in the hands of commis- 
sioners in various parts of the church. Dr. 
Birch, who prosecuted Dr. Briggs, was gone, 
having died a fortnight before this assembly 
met, but in his place were conservatives of 
the Holmes and McKibbin pattern. But just 
as the debate opened something new came 
into the situation. That something was a 
softening sentiment which did not come into 
the sittings of the Westminster divines. The 
explanatory statement that God is love, and 
not a sovereign only, had not yet been adopted 
by vote, but it had been by the hearts of the 
commissioners. Right then and there took 
place a change in historic Presbyterianism. 
That change made the practically unanimous 
vote possible. It brought Presbyterians 
nearer to other religious bodies, and helped 
the whole cause of Christian progress, as 
Mayor Low pointed out in his union speech 
that night. Assemblies cheer with feet, hands, 
and even voices. It sounds strangely in a 
church. When the Doxology came to be sung 
it didn’t drag, for even it was cheered. 

©. N. A. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 23 


The leader, Mrs. W. H. Blodget of Newton, 
president of the W. H. M. A., gave as the key- 
note of the meeting the presence of God in 
our lives and work. A letter was read from 
Miss Agnes Lord of Erzroom, Turkey, rejoic- 
ing that permission to erect the new building 
for the girls’ school in Erzroom had been ob- 
tained in an unusually short time. 

The principal address was by Miss Susan P. 
Searle, president of Kobé College, Japan. 
This college was formed thirty years ago, and 
until last year there had been no other school 
for girls in the city beyond the eighth grade. 
It was thought that the school established by 
government last year might lessen the num- 





ber of pupils in the college, but there are now 
two hundred pupils—more than ever before. 
It is the aim of the teachers to make Christ 
the center of all their instruction, and to fit 
the pupils for mission work and for making 
Christian homes. There is no word for home 
in the Japanese language, but latterly the 
English word “home” is much used by 
Christians. The wonderful revival that has 
swept through the country has been most 
powerful in the college and city of Kobé. 

Notice was given of the semi-annual meet- 
ing of the board, to be held in Central Church, 
Lynn, May 29, where there are to be addresses 
by Mrs. George H. Hubbard of Foochow, 
China, Rev. Robert Hume, Ahmednagar, India, 
and Miss Ellen M. Stone. 

The usual meeting will be omitted on May 30. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, June 1-7. Is the World Improving? 
Gen. 6: 5-8; Ex. 3: 1-10: Eph. 6: 5-9; John 
15; 17-27; 2 Cor. 4: 1-18; Isa. 40: 1-11. 
Contrast the life of the first and twentieth cen- 

turies. Is this improvement only outward? What 

has Christ accomplished? 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 771). 





Beneath me: green pastures. 

Beside me: still waters. 

With me: my Shepherd. 

Before me: a table. 

Around me: mine enemies. 

After me: goodness and mercy. 

Beyond me: the house of the Lord, 
—Twenty-third Psalm, 
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The Andover Discussion 


Action by New York State Alumni 


At the meeting of the General Association 
of New York, held this week at Buffalo, Rev. 
Dr. Park called the alumni and former stu- 
dents at Andover Seminary together, and the 
following minute was unanimously passed : 


1. That we sympathize with the seminary in 
its present difficulties. 

2, That, in remembrance of our years of 
study in Andover, and with earnest desire to 
see the seminary prosper, we deprecate the 
removal of the seminary from its ancient 


seat. 

3. That we will co-operate in any effort 
practicable to make the seminary what it 
ought to be. 


Why Not Make It the Yale-Andover 
Seminary 


If a vote of unprejudiced New England 
Congregationalists were taken as to the bene- 
fits to Congregationalism of Andover going 
to Cambridge or Yale, it would in my judg- 
ment be given to Yale, because: (1) In Cam- 
bridge it would only increase the number of 
rival seminaries, which all feel should be de- 
creased. (2) At New Haven to strengthen 
by amalgamation would be in the direction 
of consolidation of seminaries, which nearly 
every one considers the ideal thing. (3) The 
objection that Andover’s historic continuity 
would cease might be answered by a combi- 
pation of titles, like the Yale-Andover Semi- 
nary of Yale University, just as the Scientific 
School is known as the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University, and by keeping all 
professorships on the Andover foundations 
with the Andover names; also by using the 
name Yale-Andover on the annual catalogues. 
With only seven professors now at Yale, 
could not room easily be made for those al- 
ready at Andover, so that no displacement 
of professors need result? Moreover a new 
building to be called Andover Hall, for which 
there is place on the Yale Seminary campus, 
could perhaps be erected. 

The government of this Yale-Andover Sem- 
inary would, of course, have to be entirely by 
the Yale corporation, but the presence on it 
already of Mr. Alfred Ripley of Andover, 
who is also a trustee of Andover, and of Dr. 
Chas. Ray Palmer, a graduate of Andover, 
insures a nucleus for an Andover committee 
within the corporation. 

The Andover alumni and trustees would be 
freed from the difficult task of raising the 
large fund necessary to make Andover com- 
pete with other institutions. No money for 
plant would be needed, the Yale Divinity 
School having in its two Divinity Halls much 


more room than she uses for her own students. 
The two libraries, combined with the univer- 
sity library, would offer advantages unex- 
celled elsewhere. In addition to the uni- 
versity advantages, courses of lectures, chapel 
preachers, etc., the social settlement and all 
kinds of sociological work and mission work 
afford ample opportunity for all. To unite 
the history of Yale and of Andover would be 
to give all future students a glorious heritage. 
A prominent Yale Divinity School graduate 
recently expressed his feeling of profound 
pleasure if he could feel himself allied in this 
way to Andover. 
Boston. 8. S. 


Favors Removal to Cambridge 


Count me in for one vote to have Andover 
Theological Seminary move to Harvard—all 
reasons for it—no reason to the contrary ex- 
cept the matter of funds and estates at An- 
dover, and these should not count. Cambridge 
is the only place now for the seminary to do its 
one work successfully. The only sentiment 
to the contrary—that of the supposed Uni- 
tarian bias of the university—is precisely 
the reason for planting the fort of evangelical 
theology at that point. Any other inference 
about it savors of timidity and weak knees. 

Colchester, Ct. EDWARD C. INGALLS. 


Favors Cambridge 


As an alumnus of Andover I want to be 
counted in favor of removal to Cambridge. 
It seems to me that there is, under present 
tendencies of the times, nothing before the 
seminary, in its present location, but rapid 
inanition. 

There is a view of the matter that has not 
been in the press, so far as I have noticed, and 
that is the influence of the seminary upon the 
tone of Harvard. There is, not only an Epis- 
copal, but a Swedenborgian, school in close 
proximity to Harvard—independent, but get- 
ting and giving good. The Pacific Theological 
Seminary has just taken the same relation to 
the State University of California. Two 
years ago I had the opportunity of making a 
close study of the relations between McGill 
University, Montreal, and the three theolog- 
ical “colleges ” (Congregational, Presbyterian 
and Episcopal) that have crept up close to it 
on the sides. I found nothing but good in the 
relation in all these cases. The Episcopalians 
of Connecticut have seriously considered the 
removal of their school from Middletown near 
the Methodist University to the close neigh- 
borhood of Yale. 

H. M. Wuitney (Professor in Beloit). 

Branford, Ct. 





Christian News 


The hall of the Inquisition in Bahia, Brazil, 
once the headquarters of the institution for 
the whole country, is now used as a Protestant 
mission hall. 

Twelve Christian bodies are at work in 
Cuba. They have missions in twenty-eight 
cities and towns, with forty-one organized 
churches and fifty-one out-stations. The 
present membership is 2,347. 


Anextensive movement toward Christianity 
is reported among the low caste Lal Begis 
people near Meerut, in the northwest prov- 
inces, India, in connection with the mission 
of the Church Missionary Society. 


In the missionary life of Dr. Kerr of the 
Presbyterian mission in China over 780,000 
patients have been treated, with more than 
48,000 surgical cases. That is 200,000 more 
than all the inhabitants of St. Louis. 


The Lyndhurst-road Church, Hampstead, 


from Everywhere 


London, of which Dr. R. F. Horton is pastor, 
has 1,232 members, and the branch church has 
210. Theincrease during the year was ninety- 
five and the income nearly $55,000. Dr. Hor- 
ton has been elected chairman of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales by a 
vote which was practically unanimous. 

The religious census of British Columbia 
shows that the largest body of Christians is 
that in communion with the Church of Eng- 
land, followed by the Roman Catholics and 
Presbyterians. The Presbyterians in ten 
years have increased 122 per cent., the Meth- 
odists 76 per cent., the Anglicans 72 per cent. 
and the Roman Catholics only 22 percent. The 
large proportionate Presbyterian increase is 
said to be due not so much te Scotch immi- 
gration as to the high quality of the Presby- 
terian workers. 

At the April consecration meeting of the 
First Congregational Christian Endeavor So- 
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ciety of Dubuque, Io., 138 new members were 
added. In March twenty-three were added, 
making a total of 161 added in two months. 
Secretary Baer reports that this growth is un- 
paralleled, and is due to the older members of 
the society who have been inspired by their 
pastor to personal work for young members. 
The spiritual life of the society has also been 
deepened, and the average attendance during 
one month was 195. 


The Jews in this country are discussing the 
question of transferring the Jewish Sabbath 
from Saturday toSunday. Atarecent confer- 
ence of rabbis in New Orleans the matter 
was considered at length, but not settled. Dr. 
Emil Hirsch, preaching at Israel Temple in 
Chicago last Sabbath, said: ‘* Sunday to all in- 
tents and purposes already has become our 
day of rest. The inspiration of the Sabbath 
can be restored only by participating in the 
flood of life about us and recognizing as our 
day of rest the day set apart by the nations in 
which we live.” 


The May Jntercollegian contains an interest- 
ing picture of the first Y. M. C. A. secretaries’ 
Conference in Manila. These men, who fol- 
lowed, or rather accompanied, the army, have 
shown a generalship in their campaigns at 
least equal to that in the regular branches of 
Government service. Several secretaries 
travel all the time to the different islands of 
the archipelago where soldiers are quartered ; 
while buildings have been opened at Iloilo, 
Cebu and many other points. In one month 
more than ten tons of books, games, comfort 
bags and hospital supplies, gifts of friends at 
home, were distributed through the Manila 
headquarters. Evening classes in Spanish, 
Bible classes, restaurants, soda fountains and 
most of the usual branches of association 
work are carried on. 


At Silver Bay, Lake George, in northern 
New York, will be held, June 27 to July 15,a 
conference for young women who desire 
training in Bible study and methods of Chris- 
tian work. The work of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of the East and in Can- 
ada will be studied. Special attention will be 
given to home and foreign missions, and the 
conducting of young people’s secieties, while 
much time will be given to the consideration 
of settlement and factory work. Among the 
speakers are Robert E. Speer, Rev. C. R. Erd- 
man of Germantown, Rev. J. W. Millard of 
Baltimore, Rev. J. H. Denison of New York 
and Dr. and Mrs. Howard Taylor of the China 
Inland Mission. There will be Bible classes 
with such teachers as Dr. W. W. White, presi- 
dent of Teachers’ Bible College, New York, 
Donald O. Shelton, secretary of the religious 
department of the Y. M. C. A., Miss May 
Blodgett of Chicago and Miss Caroline L. Pal- 
mer of New York. The expense of attendance 
upon this conference has been reduced to the 
minimun by securing one and one-third rail- 
road fare from all parts in the East, a small 
program fee and room and board in a beauti- 
ful summer hotel at $1 per day. Mountain 
climbing, boating, fishing, bathing, tennis and 


golf are also to be enjoyed. The American ° 


committee feels that in changing from North- 
field to Lake George it has been able to pro- 
vide more recreation and a program better 
adapted to association needs. For further 
particulars apply to Miss T. F. Hall, 1312 
Champlain Buiiding, Chicago. 





I have no confidence in that kind of a church 
which resembles a private religious club, car- 
ing only for the comfort and respectability of 
its members, unreasonably sure of its own 
salvation and unreasonably indifferent to the 
salvation of the world. I believe in that Pres- 
byterianism which is evangelical and evan- 
gelistic, which loves the old gospel so much 
that it cannet keep it to itself, which has no 
rivalry, with any other church, except to try 
who can do the most good in the world.—Dr. 
Henry van Dyke. 
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Our Home-Maker 


Where the mountains slope to the westward, 
And their purple chalices hold 

The new-made wine of the sunset— 
Crimson and amber and gold— 


In this one, wide-opened doorway, 
With the elm-boughs overhead— 
The house all garnished behind her, 
And the plentiful table spread— 


She has stood to welcome our coming, 
Watching our upward climb, 

In the sweet June weather that brought us, 
Oh, many and many a time! 


Again is her doorway opened, 
And the house is garnished and sweet ; 
But she silently waits for our coming 
And we enter with silent feet. 


A little within she is waiting ; 
Not where she has met us before; 
For over the pleasant threshold 
She is only to cross once more. 


The smile on her face is quiet, 
And a lily is on her breast ; 
Her hands are folded together, 
And the word on her lips is “ rest.” 


And yet it looks like a welcome, 

For her work is compassed and done; 
All things are seemly and ready, 

And her summer is just begun. 


It is we who may not cross over, 
Only with song and prayer. 
A little way into the glory 
We may reach, as we leave her there. 


But we cannot think of her idle: 
She must be a home-maker still. 

God giveth that work to the angels 
Who fittest the task fulfill. 


And somewhere yet, in the hilltops 
Of the country that hath no pain, 
She will watch in her beautiful doorway 
To bid us a welcome again. 
—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 





Milton’s Composition 
BY MARY E. MITCHELL 


Mr. Ledyard sat in the schoolroom, 
talking to the teacher. 

Miss Boyd was pretty, but Mr. Led- 
yard was not thinking of her personal 
attractions, He did not see the soft hair 
which kinked about her temples, nor the 
curve of her pink cheek ; neither did he 
notice the alert, capable little air of au- 
thority and dignity, which sat so becom- 
ingly on her young shoulders. Mr. Led- 
yard’s thoughts were all of his son, one 
of Miss Boyd’s pupils. 

The schoolroom was bright and sunny. 
Moreover, it was orderly and attractive. 
It could not well be otherwise, with Miss 
Boyd as its ruling spirit. Upon the 
walls hung well-chosen pictures ; flowers 
bloomed in the windows, and the schol- 
ars learned many of the first principles 
of law and order by the daily contact 
with their surroundings. Greenhill was 
the smallest kind of a town, but its mis- 
tress had reason to be proud of her school. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Ledyard, ‘I would 
like to have Milton’s love of literature 
roused and stimulated. It is a fond hope 
of mine that Milton should become an 
author, I cannot say I have yet seen 
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any evidence that he is particularly 
skilled in the use of the pen. But it 
must be in him; it must be in him!” 
repeated Mr. Ledyard, nodding his gray 
head. ‘What with his mother’s taste 
for books and my own powers of compo- 
sition, he must have inherited something 
which will give him at least a start in 
the paths of literature. Do you see the 
budding promise of such a tendency, 
Miss Boyd?” 

Miss Boyd would have liked to evade 
this question, but Mr. Ledyard’s search- 
ing gaze was upon her, and she was 
forced to admit that she had not. 

“But,” she hastened to add, “you 
know Milton has been with me only a 
little while, and I hardly feel that I 
know him yet. He’s very good in his 
arithmetic.” 

Mr. Ledyard’s face fell. 

“The greatest writers have usually 
been notably poor mathematicians,” he 
said, with a sigh. ‘‘ However, it will 
please me very much if you will kindly 
pay special attention to Milton’s written 
work. If the literary side of my nature 
had been developed and encouraged in 
my youtb, my progress as an author 
would have been much less laborious. 
My son shall have the chance I did not.” 

‘He seems a very docile lad.” Miss 
Boyd could think of nothing else to say. 

** Milton’s a good boy, a good boy, but” 
—here Mr. Ledyard hesitated. ‘‘ Would 
it be in accordance with your principles, 
Miss Boyd, for me to offer an—hem—in- 
centive to your pupils in composition?” 

**T should be only too glad, Mr. Ledyard. 
I have some very good young writers.” 

“Of course I do not expect Milton to 
win any such distinction as yet, but I 
think a competition might excite his 
ambition and arouse powers which at 
present seem somewhat dormant. I will 
call again and talk more upon this 
matter. Good day,” and Mr. Ledyard 
took his departure. 

Miss Boyd drew a sigh of relief. ‘‘He 
uses 80 many words!” she said to herself. 
“T don’t wonder there are none left for 
Milton! He’s the quietest boy I ever 
saw.” 

The Ledyards had recently moved to 
Greenhill. Mr. Ledyard was “literary.” 
To tell the trutb, his prose was rather 
dreary and his poetry very much like 
prose, but Greenhill did not know that, 
and he was accepted as a man of great 
importance. He was tall and thin, with 
a@ ponderous manner, and a high appre- 
ciation of his own ability. Aside from 
this, he was a good map, a kind husband 
and a fond father. Milton, his only 
child, a square-built, commonplace lad of 
about fifteen, possessed much of the prac- 
ticality and downright common sense 
which his father lacked. Slow of manner 
and speech, his teacher had considered 
him one of her dullest pupils, until she 
discovered his loveofarithmetic. In that 
study hedid well. In powerof expression 
he was utterly wanting. 

According to his promise, Mr. Ledyard 
again visited the school, this time during 
its session. The boys grinned at Milton 
as his father mounted the platform. 

Mr. Ledyard delivered a little speech, 





and in conclusion made a proposition 
which brought to instant attention the 
wandering wits of his young audience. 

**And so,” he said, “ wishing to foster 
in you the love of that instrument which 
is mightier than the sword, I offer youa 
prize. To the pupil who reads the best 
original thesis at your rhetorical exer- 
cises, a week from Friday, I will present 
a ten-dollar gold piece. Miss Boyd and 
myself, with one other responsible citi- 
zen, will constitute the committee which 
shall decide upon the merits of your 
work. 

** Just here I should like to make one 
stipulation; when I say ‘original,’ I 
mean original! It must be your work, 
not your teacher’s nor your parents’, nor 
your friends’. I would suggest that each 
of you show your first draft to Miss Boyd. 
If she approves of your subject, she can 
advise you upon it, pointing out your 
most glaring defects. Acting upon her 
counsel, you may rewrite your theme by 
yourself, but no one must see it again 
until you read itto us. And remember, 
my dear young friends, that the prize 
will be the very least of your compen- 
sations. You will gain something of far 
more value than dollars. The man or 
woman who has cultivated power of ex- 
pression has won half the battle of life!” 

That night, after school, Miss Boyd 
called Milton Ledyard to her. 

“Milton,” she said, “I want you to 
try hard in this competition. There is 
no way you could better please your 
father. Will you?” 

*“Yes’m,” said Milton. 

‘You haven’t done very well in compo- 
sition since you have been here. I am 
sure you can do better. Choose your sub- 
ject and bring your work to me as soon 
as you can. I will give you all the help 
that is right.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Milton. 

For the next few days there was a 
great scratching of pens, knitting of 
brows and consulting of dictionaries by 
the pupils of the Greenhill school. 

The first composition handed to Miss 
Boyd was Milton Ledyard’s. It was writ- 
ten in the neatest and clearest of hands, 
and carefully spelled. : 


MILTON 


Milton was a man who wrote poems. He 
did not write them himself. His daughter 
did. He was blind. He told his daughter 
what to write. He wrote Paradise Lost, 
which is a very great poem. It is all about 
Adam and Eve being turned out of the Garden 
of Eden. You can get it all in the Bible, not 
so long, besides being easier to read. Besides 
itis Scripture. Miltonisdead. I was named 
for him. I don’t believe I shall write poems. 
It is hard to make the rhymes come right. 


“‘Milton,”” said Miss Boyd, the first 
time she could see him alone, “ what 
made you.choose that subject?” 

**T thought it would please father,” 
replied the boy. ‘“‘He thinks a lot of 
him.” 

**Can’t you find more to say about the 


great poet? Your composition seems a 
little—short! Why don’t you read up 
about him ?”’ 

“Thave. Father's got a big life of him 
at home. I putin all that seemed inter- 
esting.”’ 
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Miss Boyd was silent for a moment; 
finally she said: 

*T’ll tell you honestly, Milton, I think 
it would be better for you to take some 
subject with which you are more familiar. 
The greatest authors often write about 
the simplest things. Choose something 
you like, then write it out as if you were 
telling it. Talk it, or paper! Will you 
try again?” 

**Yes’m,” replied Milton, without a 
sign of discouragement. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Miss Boyd to her- 
self as the boy went off, “‘ I’m afraid he’s 
hopeless. He doesn’t even dream that his 
work lacks anything !” 

The next day Milton brought his second 
attempt, faultlessly inscribed and neatly 
folded. Miss Boyd received it with ap- 
prehension. She waited until she was 
alone before she opened it. 

This is what she read: 


MY SUMMER VACATION 


I stayed at my grandfather’s all summer. 
He lives on a farm at Statesville, which is 
great fun and the biggest farm anywhere 
about except Mr. Slater’s over on the Bing- 
ham Road who has only five horses. My 
grandfather has ten. I had a good time hay- 
ing and berrying and going in swimming, and 
fishing. That was about all there was to it. 
Then I came home. 

**So this is his attempt at an easy con- 
versational style!” groaned Miss Boyd, 
when she had read the document. 

“If I could only keep him from com- 
peting, but that wouldn’t be fair.” 

When Milton came for his consultation 
she received him as cheerfully as possible. 

“T like your subject very much,” she 
said; ‘‘but you can make a good deal more 
out of it.” 

“It did seem a little short,” admitted 
Milton. ‘But I said about all there was 
to say.” 

“O there is so much more, if you 
only will stop and think. How many 
things you might tell about the farm and 
the animals! Imagine yourself right in 
the midst of the farm life and then write 
aboutit. Tell about the people connected 
with your life there. You know how 
good it is to meet pleasant people in books. 

Miss Boyd’s voice grew quite intense in 
her desire to instill some conception of 
life and color into Milton’s ideus of com- 
position. 

“You can dwell more on your work 
and amusements at the farm. Then you 
can tell us howit looked. It’s a beautiful 
place, isn’t it? ”’ 

**Yes’m,” responded Milton. 

“Write about it, then. Describe the 
landscape and the water. How did the 
fields and the trees look to you? We 
have never been there, you know, and 
you want to make us feel how beautiful 
itis. You want to make us see that farm 
and the people and the animals. There’s 
another thing about which you can write. 
Think carefully and see what your sum- 
mer did for you. Are you any better for 
it? Did it give you any new thoughts? 

“One word more about the way in 
which you write. Make each sentence 
say just what you want it to, and no more! 
Now, Milton, you know the conditions 
your father made. J can’t do any more 
for you. You must work it out yourself. 
Do you still wish to compete?” 

** Yes’m,” said Milton, cheerfully. 

Composition day came at last, bright 
and clear. The schoolroom was filled 


with relatives and friends of the pupils. 
Every one was in gala costume. Four- 
teen of Miss Boyd’s boys and girls had 
entered the lists. They sat, in best 
clothes, on front benches, each holding a 
carefully written manuscript. 

Miss Boyd made a little speech. She 
told of Mr. Ledyard’s interest and kind- 
ness, and held up to sight the shining 
gold piece, soon to pass iato the hands 
of one of her pupils. Mr. Ledyard sat 
at one side of the platform, near the 
door, looking very important. Now and 
then his eye rested with some anxiety 
upon his son; but Milton’s face showed 
no sign of disturbance. 

The program opened with a little music. 
Then came the reading of the compo- 
sitions. One by one the competitors 
stepped forward and went through the 
ordeal. Of course the essays were only 
boyish and girlish productions, but they 
were unpretentious and pleasing, and 
Miss Boyd felt proud of her flock. Mil- 
ton’s turn came last. Mr. Ledyard 
cleared his throat and tried to look un- 
conscious, while Miss Boyd moved uneas- 
ily on her chair. Milton showed not the 
least sign of embarrassment. He took 
his place on the platform, made his bow 
with his usual unperturbed air, and read 
his composition in a perfectly composed 
voice. As he read, it was borne in upon 
Miss Boyd with overwhelming force that 
he had literally followed her counsels in 
every particular! 


MY SUMMER VACATION 


My grandfather lives at Statesville. He has 
a farm. Mr. Slater lives on the Bingham 
Road. Grandfather’s farm is not so large as 
Mr. Slater’s by twenty acres. Mr. Slater has 
five horses. My grandfather hasten. I picked 
berries. One day I picked fourteen quarts, 
making one dollar, forty. I went haying and 
swimming. I went fishing. I had a good 
time. Thatis about all I did. The fields were 
green. The brook was clear. There were fish 
init. Thetrees were handsome. Hiram was 
the hired man. He was large. He was hon- 
est. He worked hard. Liddy was the hired 
girl, She was the same as Hiram. There 
were twenty cows on thefarm. Their names 
were Flossy, Lucy, Jenny, Milly, Kate, 
Crumpy, Whitey, Browny, Spotty, Stripe, 
Whit+foot, Burntback, Cuba, Molly, Ellen, 
Flora, Nellie, Hooker, Kicker and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. The horse’s names were 
Stamford, Empire, King, Sultan, Gipsy, Tom, 
Carter, Daisy, Favor and Susan. There were 
thirty pigs. Some were young pigs. Fifty 
hens, or sixty, I forget. I can’t remember 
their names. It is fine to live on afarm. It 
makes you eat well. People who live on a 
farm are always good eaters. 

Each sentence fell upon the listeners’ 
ears with unmerciful clearness. Miss 
Boyd’s face grew pink, and some of the 
girls showed unmistakable signs of mirth. 
Several of the boys grinned openly, and 
an air of amusement pervaded the audi- 
ence. Noone dared look toward Mr. Led- 
yard. There was a little pause after Mil- 
ton had taken his seat. Then Miss Boyd, 
gathering her scattered faculties, arose 
and announced that the committee would 
now consult in regard to the prize. She 
turned toward Mr. Ledyard, but he was 
gone! His chair was empty. My Sum- 
mer Vacation had proved too much for 
him. 

Miss Boyd and the “other responsible 
citizen” had to take the bestowal of the 
prize into their own hands. As for Mil- 
ton, he sat in unsuspecting composure. 
He did not take the prize, but he had 
done his best! 





8. May 1902 


MORNING THOUGHTS 
The beloved of the Lord shall dwell in 
safety by Him; and the Lord shall cover 
him all the day long. 





While the dew is on the grass, let grace 
drop upon the soul. Let us give to God 
the morning of our days, and the morning 
of our lives. Prayer should be the key of 
the day and the lock of the night. Devo- 
tion should be both the morning star and 
the evening star.—C. H. Spurgeon. 





Though I am always in haste, I am 
never in a hurry, because I never under- 
take any more work than I can go through 
with perfect calmness of spirit.—John 
Wesley. 


Value your souls and you will value 
your time.— Matthew Henry. 








No man can be either a great man or a 
Christian who cannot do what he ought 
to do, when he ought, and whether he 
wants to do it or not.—James Martineau. 





How naturally dawn wakes thoughts 
of victory and God. In her swift, gentle, 
noiseless triumph over night, she is trem- 
ulous with his presence. It was “at the 
turning of the morning ”’ that ‘‘the Lord 
overthrew the Egyptians in the midst of 
the sea.” And after a deliverance no 
less thrilling from a no less heartless foe, 
the church of a later day sang: “God is 
in the midst of her: she shall not be 
moved. God helpeth her at the turning 
of the morning.” —John E. McFadyen. 





O God of truth, O Lord of might, 
Who orderest time and change aright, 
And send’st the early morning ray, 
And light’st the glow of perfect day ; 


Extinguish thou each sinful fire, 

And banish every ill desire ; 

And while thou keep’st the body whole, 

Shed forth thy peace upon the soul. 
—Sizth Century, Latin. 





Let every man study his prayers and 
read his duty in his petitions. For the 
body of our prayer is the sum of our 
duty ; and as we must ask of God whatso- 
ever we need, so we must labor for all 
that we ask.—Jeremy Taylor. 


Let it rain, let it blow, let it thunder, 
let it lighten, a Christian must still be- 
lieve. ‘‘At what time,” said the good 
man, “‘I am afraid, I will trust in thee.’” 
—John Bunyan. 

When morning gilds the skies, 


My heart awaking cries, 
“ Let Jesus Christ be praised!” 











In weariness we lay down last 
night and slept, and Thine angels kept 
wardoverus. By Thy favor we have 
awakened in hope, girded for a new 
day’s duties: For the joy that is set 
before us and the tasks Thou hast ap- 

inted, we thank Thee, our Father in 

aven. Give us singing hearts as we 
serve Thee this day, and may all 
those whose lives we touch have rea- 
son to be glad because of us. Fill our 
hands with helpfulness and our lips 
with cheer. Keep Thou our feet from 
stumbling and our souls from stain, 
and give us the boon of Thy com- 
panionship through the hours that 
ate before us. In Jesus’ name. Amen. 
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“THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY BONES” 


ing a patt of the year in Europe. 

As they have in years past written 
us nice letters from various places—Au- 
burndale, the coast of Maine, Berlin, 
Japan, Russia—I sent a message to them 
in Italy, asking them not to forget us 
stay-at home Cornerers. And now comes 
this letter about a curious sight in Rome, 
a picture of which I found at Soule’s. 


T= Massachusetts boys are spend- 


Dear Mr. Martin: When we were in Rome 
we saw a great many things, but one thing 
which was specially interesting was the 
church of the Capuchins, but Harold and I 
called it the Church of the Holy Bones. There 
were some vaults down in the cellar, where 
the bones of the dead monks are. There are 
patterns on the wall made of bones, and 
chandeliers and frescoes on the ceiling made 
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The Conversation Corner 


Faun.” The first chapter of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen’s ‘“Improvisatore” opens 
with a child’s story about the same 
strange place. 


THE CHILDREN’S GIFTS 


But far better than those sacred skulls 
of ancient monks in Rome are the happy 
gifts of our live children in America who 
wish to do good ‘‘In His Name”’ to their 
brothers and sisters in trouble. Do not 
these letters have a cheery ring to them? 


Our Junior Society wishes to help in buying 
the feet for little Kirkina. 


Berlin, Ct. SECRETARY. 


I told you in my last le:ter that I would 
send you——for Kirkina’s feet, and then [ 
did not send it. Perhaps this will do instead. 
[Five cents more! —Mr. M.] 

Maine. 


EDNA. 





of bones, and circles and stars and all sorts of 
shapes made of bones. There are a few 
whole skeletons dressed in brown robes of the 
most famous monks. In each vault there is 
an altar made of skulls. Up stairs in the 
church is a famous picture of St. Michael and 
the dragon by Guido Reni that we saw. 

We have seen a lot of interesting things 
here in Florence, but about the most interest- 
ing thing was the Corpus Christi procession, 
on the night of Good Friday. It was ina little 
village near Florence, named San Felice 
Emma, and we drove out in a carriage to see it. 
{Some pencil has written Zma over Emma, but 
I let Sydney’s spelling stand, for in that jJand 
where everything is named after some un- 
known saint I have no doubt it was refresh- 
ing to the family to come across a name that 
reminded them of some “ Happy Emma” in 
home-land!—Mr. M ] There were Roman sol- 
diers dressed in costume, and people dressed 
to represent Mary Magdalene, Peter, John, 
Pilate, Judas, and Simon with a big cross that 
he carried on his shoulder, and there were 
statues of Christ and Mary carried by men 
and women. There were boys and girls and 
men and women carrying torches. There were 
two bands of music, and two bands of sing- 
ers. They have had a procession like this 
for hundreds of years but it only comes once 
in three years, 80 we were lucky to see it. 

Florence, Italy. Sypney C. 


And we are “lucky” to get a letter 
about his sight-seeing. A boy like Sydney 
will make a cheery place even of a cata- 
comb full of ‘‘holy bones”! Readers of 
Hawthorne are familiar with the account 
of this church of the Capuchins intro- 
duced in his romance of ‘The Marble 


I inclose —— for the Corner Cot, and a pic- 
ture of a famous general—for reply. 
Oak Park, Ii. WILLIAM 8S. 


Dear Mr. Martin: If one is a little cool in 
Labrador, why, one can go to India and get 
warm, and listen to Blind David’s music. And 
if Kirkina needs help for her feet the children 
in Bombay need help for the eyes that cannot 
see. I want to “have a finger in all the pies” 
I can. Do not print town or name—except 

State of Maine. INASMUCH. 


Herewith inclosed contribution from my 
little son and daughter for ‘‘ David the Singer.” 
We trust that some skillful physician may be 
able to restore his eyesight. 


Sherburne, N. Y. Lock Box 50. 


That was nearly barred out under the 
anonymous rule, but boxes that are un- 
locked to let out gifts will be excused ! 


Dear Mr. Martin: The Primary children in 
the First Church S. S. send——for Blind 
David. Thisis our birthday money. We had 
our party in the S. S. room and opened the 
birthday bank, which was a red apple. The 
school sang “‘ Jesus bids us shine” [ Pomiuk’s 
hymn], a teacher read from the Bible, the 
minister offered prayer, Mrs. Hill of Salem 
gave a beautiful talk. The children marched 
into the next room for light refreshments, and 
violets sprinkled over the tables and vases of 
flowers made the rooms look pretty. I in- 
close stamp for receipt. 


Danvers, Mass. SUPERINTENDENT. 


Dear Mr. Martin: My name is Oliver Karl. 
When I am a good boy they call me O. K. I 
am seven years old. I want to be a Cornerer, 





and help Blind David. [You are O. K. now: 
sure!—Mr. M.] 
Springfield, Mass KARL C, 


I have been much interested in the blind 
children in India, as reported in the Conversa- 
tion Corner, and my S. S. class send their pen- 
nies to make up a dollar for Blind David, if 
the money for his maintenance has not a'- 
ready been pledged. [ Two-thirds of it arein 
hand.— Mr. M.] 

Dorchester, Mass. Mrs. D. 


A Mission Band of ten children have heard 
about Blind David, and decide to send their 
pennies for his support. 

Mt. Hermon, Mass. Mrs. N. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I send —-for the Or- 
phan Asylum in Japan. Have you heard 
from Dr. Grenfell lately? [You have heard 
from him now in the Corner.—Mr. M.]} I 
hope you have not forgotten me. [0, no—and 
I am glad you have not forgotten me nor 
O Hana San!—Mr. M. | 


Danvers, Mass. HARRIET A. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I want to bea Cornerer. 
I live in Des Moines, Io., and am eight 
years old. We spend most all our summers 
in Vermont. I send —— for one of your or- 
phans. [As O Hana has less of the above 
gifts than the others, I give this to her.— 
Mr. M.] Ruta M. 


For the Old Folks 
“NOW I LAY ME” 


Another version of the soldier's poem 
printed March 29 has been received, 
which will touch many a veteran’s heart 
this week. 


Near the camp-fire’s flickering light, 
In my blanket bed I lie, 

Gazing through the shades of night, 
At the twinkling stars on high. 

O’er me spirits in the air 

Silent vigils seem to keep, 

As I breathe my childhood’s prayer, 
“* Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


Softly sings the whip-poor-will 

In the boughs of yonder tree ; 
Laughingly the dancing rill 

Swells the midnight melody. 

Foemen may be lurking near 

In the cafion dark and deep; 

Low I breathe ia Jesus’ ear, 

“I pray thee, Lord, my s ul to keep.” 


‘Mid those stars one face I see— 
One the Saviour took away— 
Mother, who in infancy 

Taught my baby lips to pray. 
Her sweet spirit hovers near, 

In the lonely mountain brake; 
Take me to her, Saviour dear, 
“If I should die before I wake.” 


Fainter glows the flickering light, 

As each ember slowly dies, 
Plaintively the birds of night 

Fill the air with saddening cries. 
Over me they seem to cry, 

“You may no more awake.” 

Low I plead: If I should die, 

“TI pray thee, Lord, my soul to take.” 


“OLD GLORY”’ 


See notice in Corner of Feb. 22. If 
should be Capt. William Driver. A full 
account of him and the flag is given in 
Mrs. Cooke’s “‘ Driver Family” (geneal- 
ogy), p. 1816. ‘Old Glory’’ is preserved 
in Essex Institute, Salem. 


MR, LINCOLN’S POEM 


Who was the author of “Oh, why should 
the spirit of mortal be proud” ? 

Madison, Ct. Mrs. K. 

This favorite poem of Abraham Lin- 
coln was given in full in the Corner of 
Feb. 8, 1900. William Knox of Scotland, 
author. Published in booklet, Lee & 
Shepard, Boston, 1877. 
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A Century of Bay State Fellowship 


Massachusetts Congregationalists Hold a Notable Centennial Meeting at Plymouth 


The “ Mayflower train” from Boston at 
12.43, May 20, conveyed a much larger com- 
pany of pilgrims than those who sailed in 
1620. In long procession they wended their 
way from the station to the Church of the 
Pilgrimage, and the entertainment committee, 
already fortified with 350 assignments, gasped 
a little ere it faced its new problem and 
solved it. But modern Plymouth is better 
able to care for guests than the early colony 
was, whether for lodgings—‘*‘ We were worse 





Burial Hill 


wearied of our lodging than of our journey- 
ing,” wrote an early traveler—or for pro- 
visions, a bit of lobster and a bit of fish being 
the total menu of one ancient feast. The 
quaint old town now stands “drest in living 
green,” and in lieu of icy blast welcomed the 
pilgrims of today with genial skies and 
breath of apple blossom. All possible ar- 
raogements were made for the comfort and 
enjoyment of every guest. 

Strangely enough, both the moderator-elect, 
Dr. Davis of Pittsfield, and his alternate felt 
it necessary a few weeks ago to depart from 
the Commonwealth, one going to Europe, the 
other to California; and both being beyond 
recall, a new election at the opening session 
resulsed in the happy choice of Dr. C. H. 
Beale of Immanuel Church, Roxbury. There 
was no indication in his response to the ad- 
dress of welcome that he had not been prepar- 
ing his reply ever since the last meeting of the 
association; and he was felicitous in all his 
service. 

The secretary’s report included the sta- 
tistics for 1901. Two new churches are chron- 
icled, Finnish of Quincy and Scandinavian of 
Malden. The total is 603; with 114,045 mem- 
bers, a gain of 1,125. Additions on confession 
number 3,589, an increase of 204; by letter, 
2,728, a decrease of 294; dismissions by letter, 
2,345—224 less, while 1,978 deaths are 9 more 
than the preceding year, and the roll revision 
and discipline of 869 is little more than half 
the pruning of 1900. Baptisms increased ; 
totals, 1,579 adults, 1,874 infants. Sunday 
school membership shows a decrease of 649, 
being now 119,637. Families number 91,693, 
a decrease of 329; young people’s societies 
have 33,419 members, a loss of 1,430. Benevo- 
lence is larger by $47,828, though twelve less 
churches report, and home expenses are 
smaller by $96,773, with nine less churches 


reporting. In other words, the average church 
in 1900 spent $2,900 in parish administration 
and $1,123 in benevolence. In 1901 these fig- 
ures are, respectively, $2,778 and $1,228, be- 
nevolence now claiming 30 per cent. of the 
total instead of 27. 

Rey. D. M. James welcomed the association 
to the logical meeting place for its centennial 
session. Herecalled some of the distinguished 
guests of three centuries, from Massasoit to 
the International Council of 1899. Especially 


did he emphasize the‘ sailing orders” of a 
Puritan colony—‘“‘ See that you take advice of 
the men of Plymouth and that you do nothing 
to offend them.” 


THE ASSOCIATION’S DOCTRINAL BASIS 


The committee on revision of rules had its 
report accepted last year at Andover, with the 
privilege of making verbal changes not affect- 
ing the sense. Its report came up this year 
for adoption and provoked the most spirited 
discussion of the session. The point at issue 
was the insertion, amendment, or omission of 
Article III. of the old rules defining the doc- 
trinal basis, which has been the Burial Hill 
Declaration of 1865, adopted in 1867. The 
committee had omitted the article entirely, 
and the question had been discussed by con- 
ferences and associations in the interim, so 
that the issue was fairly defined. Most of the 
conferences and associations had gone on rec- 
ord as favoring the retertion of the doctrinal 
declaration. The discussion was largely on 
parliamentary points, for the association was 
evidently not ready to abandon its doctrinal 
anchorage, and after long debate the article 
in question was transferred verbatim-to the 
new rules. The Suffolk South Conference 
voiced the sentiment of many in petitioning 
for the insertion also of a reference to the 
Creed of 1883, but it was ruled out, as not 
having been in print. Later it was offered as 
an amendment to be acted upon next year, 
inserting after the reference to the Creed of 
1865 the words, “and the subsequent dec'ara- 
tion of the Commission of 1883.” With slight 
changes, made necessary by the above vote, 
the new rules were adopted. 


THE CENTENNIAL SERMON 


The meetings were held in the Church of 
the Pilgrimage, on the slope of Burial Hill 


almost literally surrounded by the dust of 
those whose imperishable influence strength- 
ens year by year. Early on Tuesday evening 
the building was packed by an appreciative 
company eager to hear Dr. Geo. A. Gordon’s 
masterly sermon on the Essential Principles 
of Congregationalism as exemplified by the 
Pilgrims, which he declared to be the sover- 
eignty of God, sin, judgment and redemption. 
It proved a worthy complement to Dr. Storrs’s 
famous oration on The Puritan Spirit. Any 
who may have grieved over Dr. 
Gordon’s liberality must have 
been reassured by this sermon, 
which showed that breadth of 
vision and largeness of hope 
are not incompatible with loy- 
alty to law. We expect to print 
this sermon in full in our next 
issue. 


THE ADDRESSES 


Their keynote, The Construc- 
tive Church, induced fresh and 
practical treatment. Her Doc- 
trinal Teaching, the topic as- 
signed Rev. C. A. Dinsmore, 
on account of his illness was 
treated by Rev. C. F. Carter in 
a clear, comprehensive address, 
marvelously polished, consider- 
ing his brief time for prepara- 
tion. He defined the purpose of 
doctrinal teaching as to build 
men up in the divine life. Its 
basis is theology, the interpre- 
tation given by the mind to the 
facts on which spiritual experi- 
ence rests. The circuit of a 
vital theology is from life to 
life through the medium of 
mind. That the present transi- 
tion period may be made an age 
of reconstruction, the Church 
must speak the language fundamental to the 
thought of its time, translating its meaning 
into current terms instead of compelling men 
of the world to think in unfamiliar formulas. 
She must frankly avow the legitimacy of the 
human reason. With the acceptance of life 
as an ever-expanding gift, we shall be willing 
to see our thought enlarge with the enlarging 
fact. The doctrine must match the spiritual 
experience. Hence we shall expect to see cer- 
tain forms of religious thought fall into dis- 
use and the inherent truth pass on into ampler 
forms. The presentation of truth should be 
increasingly in terms of personality. The 
fact that man is on terms of growing intimacy 
with God lends new dignity to life. We are 
to persuade men that human life is intricate 
with God, and therefore at every point is 
sacramental. 

In an address on Relations of the Construct- 
ive Church to Industrial and Social Life, Dr. 
I. C. ‘Smart considered the gospel of social 
life as completing that of the individual life; 
and warned the churches against mistaking 
philanthropy for religion. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY SESSION 


This was one of the best attended of the 
group. The report of Secretary Coit showed 
advance in all items but three, expenditures, 
average salary and additions on confession, 
and in these the decrease was slight. Re- 
ceipts were $97,091, a gain of $9,648. Of this 
total $22,247 were sent te the New York head- 
quarters, $51,714 were used in missionary serv- 
ice and $6,619 were spent in administration. 
In foreign home missions among nine nation- 
alities $19,172 have been used. One hundred 


and forty-five missionaries have carried on . 


156 churches and missions, 32 of them foreign. 
Their ave:age salary was $760. A colporteur 
evangelist was recently appointed to work 
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among the Poles in the Connecticut River 
Valley. Massachusetts has given $92,998 to 
jome missions, but $70,751 of this went direct 
to New York. A promising new enterprise 
has developed at Gloucester, in charge of Rev. 
\\. M. Taft, and under the patronage of Trinity 
Church; and the work at Swain’s Pond, Mel- 
rose, in charge of a committee of the Maple- 
wood Church, has been resuscitated. 

Rev. S. P. Cook, missionary for Berkshire 
County, spoke for the work in country towns. 
These have two-thirds of the population of the 
state, and provide one-third of the people in 
c¢ ties. The country church needs to be vitally 
constructive because it must recruit itself 
from within. Its work is comparatively easy 
in the country, where the scattered people 
welcome the kindly courtesies of neighbors 
and friends. It is comprehensive, owing to 
the heterogeneous population which must be 
assimilated. The society is especially helpful 
in securing for these fields pastors who will 
lead them in developing the opportunity to 
the full. 

Dr. W. H. Allbright commended the work 
of the society in cities, illustrating it by his 
own church, Pilgrim of Dorchester, which 
received $3,000 from the society toward a 
building a decade ago. Today it asks no aid; 
has @ remarkably strong plant, including a 
$50,000 building; and would pay back the 
$3,000 with compound interest if it were not 
for the care of its vigorous offspring, Romsey 
Chapel. He also pleaded for the large num- 
ber of Swedes and Norwegians in our cities, 
of splendid mental and religious faculties, 
who long to welcome their own people to their 
own church. 

The work among foreigners was presented 
by De. H. A. Schauffler, long the efficient head 
of the Bohemian work in Cleveland. On the 
ground that in the United States 34 per cent. 
of the population are foreign born, in Massa- 
chusetts 62 per cent., in Fall River 85.9 per 
cent., he claimed that we must care for these 
and especially for their children if we would 
save our country. Asan instance of Catholic 
persecution he told how a Polish missionary 
was knocked down in the streets of Ware and 
beaten by Roman Catholic women. Illustrat- 
ing the fruitfulness of this foreign work he 
referred to & converted Bohemian, now pastor 
of three Cincinnati churches; also to Rev. 
Louis Hodous and wife, now ready to go as 
missionaries to Foochow, China. 

After these tales of stress and strain, 
it was a pleasant contrast to listen to Dr. 
Garrett Horder’s felicitous impromptu speech, 
replete with play of fancy and gleam of hu- 
mor. Hecompared the problems of America 
with corresponding ones in England, which he 
considers far more acute, owing to the ele- 
ment of the Established Church; with tactful 
courtesy drew distinctions between the two 
countries and expressed his warm desire for 
their friendship and unity. 


THE ANNIVERSARY SERVICE 


The Armory on Leyden Street, at the sign of 
the Standish Guards, was packed Wednesday 
evening with more than 1,200 people long before 
the hour of meeting. 

The special commemorative feature of the 
meeting was intrusted to Dr. D. S. Clark, who 
with inimitable grace and charm reproduced 
the century existence of the association, mak- 
ing its scenes and characters live again; trac 
ing its influence in the beneficent movements 
to which it has given birth in the interest of 
foreign and home missions, ministerial aid, 
pastoral supply, education, freeing the slaves 
and evangelization; and reciting a long and 
soul-stirring roll of illustrious names con- 
nected with it as officers, speakers, members, 
lay and clerical, including Denison, Boyn- 
ton, Ropes, Hyde, Blagden, Beecher, Shepard, 
Field, Stone, Manning, Park, Phelps, Hopkins, 
Dexter, Quint, Hazen, Storrs, with others 
equally potent in their time. He humorously 
scored his predecessor in the pastoral office, 
Roger Williams, who delayed the movement 
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nearly two hundred years, and Dr. Emmons, 
who held Mendon conference aloof till 1841. 

The greetings of the commonwealth were 
brought by Speaker Myers of the House of 
Representatives, who, after various humorous 
allusions, made the point that our glorious 
democracy is but the outgrowth of the prin- 
ciples brought over by the Pilgrims in the 
Mayfiower. 

Dr. Garrett Horder voiced the greetings of 
the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, representing all their Free Churches. 
Incidentally he paid tribute to our achieve- 
ments in educational and commercial lines, to 
our authors and our presidents, closing with 
an appeal te Christians on both sides the 
Atlantic to take every opportunity to bind the 
two nations together in a bond never to be 
broken, that shall help forward the kingdom 
of God. 

The greetings of the National Council to the 
mother association of American Congrega- 
tionalism were brought by the moderator, Dr. 
A. H. Bradford, who stated these pressing 
questions which Congregationalism must face 
in the immediate future: Shall we co-operate 
in religious work, notably in the administra- 
tion of our benevolent societies? Are we 
longer to maintain our pre-eminence in an 
educated ministry? Are we to have some 
connection with the unseen power that shall 
enable us to adjust the older ways to new 
knowledge and new spiritual conditions, so 
that the old evangelistic power shall come 
back with more rational methods and endur- 
ing results? How are we to be ready for the 
new birth of interest in foreign missions ? 

Let us have a new crusade for education in 
foreign missions, with philosophic statements 
written by such men as. Professors Palmer 
and Moore of Harvard, bearing the imprint of 
Scribner or Houghton & Mifflin, which will be 
read by those who turn down our missionary 
publications. 


- BOARD OF PASTORAL SUPPLY 


The board is out of debt and needs a smaller 
appropriation than ever. Its work has been 
the largest in its history. One hundred and 
sixty-seven churches have sought help and 
the board has been instrumental in 64 pastoral 
settlements. Seventy-three of the 167 were in 
Massachusetts, 55in the Northern New Eng- 
land states, 16 in New York, and one or more 
in a dozen distant states. There are now but 
29 pastoral vacancies in our state, the smallest 
number on record. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


The association is blessed with abundance 
of committees, and their number is increasing. 
Only a few need special mention. A careful 
study has been made of the Sunday question 
and a full report was rendered, but lack of 
time forbade discussion. The recommenda- 
tions are printed in another column. The 
committee on the work of the churches, 
through Rev. A. B. Bassett, reported a study 
of answers to the questions: Is there a notice- 
able decline of religion in our churches? 
Causes? Remedies? Two-thirds of the re- 
plies indicate a fair or prosperous condition, 
forty-five emphatically so; 170 more moder- 
ately. The specified causes of decline are as 
different as the writers, likewise the suggested 
remedies. The final judgment of the com- 
mittee is, that there is no great decline, yet 
enough to forbid complacency. 

Dr. Daniel Evans enriched his report for 
the committee on labor by reminiscences from 
his own experiences in the Pennsylvania 
mines, which furnished a sympathetic view 
point. 

OTHER BUSINESS 

A budget committee is created by these 
rules and made its first report, estimating the 
probable expenses of the ensuing year at 
$5,560, and asking an assessment of five cents 
on the enrolled membership of Jan. 1, 1902. 
This is a substantial reduction of taxation, 
effected by a saving in several ways. Hence- 
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forth all committees speaking at the State 
House or elsewhere will have the authority 
of the association behind them. Resolutions 
were adopted indorsing the plan of the Church 
of the Pilgrimage to erect a $100,000 memorial 
church, and Hon. S. B. Capen, Dr. W. H. 
Davis and Mr. G. H. Whitcomb were ap- 
pointed a co-operating committee. Rev. D. 
M. James will represent the association at the 
dedication of the Gainsborough Church in 
England next month. 

The churches are asked to reduce their 
absentee lists by correspondence looking to 
the transfer of membership tochurches where 
the absentees reside. Statistics of benevo- 
lence are to be more exact, reporting gifts to 
the treasuries of the six societies, and in ad- 
jacent columns other gifts to kindred work. 

The session of 1903 will be held at Great 
Barrington, and Hon. W. B. Plunkett of 
Adams was chosen moderator, with S. A. 
Holton of Falmouth as alternate. Mr. H. P. 
Emerson is re-elected treasurer for three 
years. New members of the executive com- 
mittee are Rev. Messrs. E. N. Hardy of Quincy, 
C. M. Clark of Haverhill and A. W. Archibald 
of Brockton. Nominees for corporate mem- 
bership in the American Board are Dr. S. L. 
Loomis of Boston, Pres. L. C. Seelye of 
Northampton, C. H. Hutchins of Worcester 
and H. A. Wilder of Newton. 


THE CHURCH'S WORLD OPPORTUNITY 


The closing and crowning address was by 
Dr. Alex. McKenzie: With such a subject it 
could hardly fail to embody the missionary 
idea. The world is undivided and it is ours 
to win for Christ. The railway, the telegraph, 
broader education and fuller acquaintance 
have made it ene and have made it ours to an 
extent never before known. Our warrant for 
the conquest is our Master’s parting command. 
The most destructive blunder the Church has 
ever made was when, in medieval time, she 
counted her achievements, intrenched herself 
within them and was satisfied with building 
herself into palaces and treasuries, forms and 
hierarchies. Only by reaching out to the ends 
of the earth can she fulfill her glorious des- 
tiny. 

To do this constructive work she must be 
reconstructive, holding to the heritage of the 
past, and ever, as she builds higher, resting 
more heavily on the foundations. She must 
be reconstructive by becoming more truly 
Congregational, every member having his full 
share in all her activities; by limiting her 
responsibility, pointing the way but entering 
no line of service which can be adequately 
eared for through ether agencies; by com- 
pactness, illustrated by. consolidation of her 
missionary societies; and by consecration, 
which he defined as personal loyalty to Christ. 

Perhaps it was the influence of Plymouth 
and of the spirits of the Pilgrims, who seemed 
a vital part of the assembly ; certain it is that 
the whole trend of the meeting was broadly 
conservative and its movement that of sure 
advance through tenaciously treasuring the 
fundamentals that abide. 





A Summer Bible School 


A school of Bible study has been arranged 
at Northfield, Mass., the sessions to extend 
from July 1 to 30. The lectures, to be given 
daily except Sanday and Monday, will be 
mainly upon the life of Christ and the New 
Testament. Rev. G. Campbell Morgan will 
lecture upon Crises of the Christ, following 
the life of the Master step by step from birth 
to ascension. Rev. W. W. White, Ph. D., 
D. D., of the Bible Teachers’ College, New 
York, will offer a course on The Writings of 
Luke the Physician. Rev. John Kelman, 
M. A., of Edinburgh will also be one of the 
teachers. The subject of his course is yet to 
be announced. The summer school charges 
no tuition fees Mr. A. G. Moody, East North- 
field, will furnish circulars and any infurma- 
tion upon request. 
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An Eventful Week in New Haven 


BUSHNELL AND FISHER 


To the ordinary attractions of Commence- 
ment week at Yale Divinity School were 
added this year two unusual magnets of first 
strength. One was the service in honor of 
Horace Bushnel!, which drew to Battell 
Chapel a good sized company representing 
fairly well the clergy of the city and the state. 
Prof. George B. Stevens presented an ex- 
haustive and instructive paper on Bushnell’s 
theology, while Dr. E. P. Parker of Hartford 
discoursed upor Bushnell asa prophet. Both 
addresses measured up to the level of their 
lofty themes. Dr. Stevens concluded his 
paper by affirming that, all things considered, 
Bushnell was the greatest theologian New 
England had produced. Dr. Parker, ina paper 
of rare literary beauty, uncovered the essen- 
tial and dominant religiousness of Dr. 
Bushnell. 

The second exceptional event was the din- 
ner to Professor Fisher, given by the faculty 
of Yale Theo‘ogical Seminary, with most of 





whom Dr. Fisher has sustained through many 
years the relationship of colleague. He had 
shrunk with customary modesty from being 
the recipient of this special honor, but was at 
last persuaded to yield to the wishes of his 
associates. The dinner was in no sense a 
good-by to one who for forty-six years has been 
identified with Yale University and for thirty- 
bine of them professor of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. Consequently Tennyson’s wish, “Let 
there be no sadness of farewell,” was fulfilled 
to the letter. It was a splendid company of 
130 gentlemen, and it completely filled the large 
dining-room at the New Haven House. Col- 
lege presidents, doctors of divinity and eminent 
professors were evident on every hand, while 
a large number of Professor Fisher’s former 
pupils were also present. To name a few of 
the notables from places other than New 
Haven, by way of suggestion, one might select 
Dr. McLean of California, ex-Pres. Franklin 
Carter, Pres. John H. Barrows, Prof. G. F. 
Moore, Prof. A. C. McG'ffert, Hon. S. B. 


Capen, Bish p Chauncey B. Brewster, who. 


said grace, and John Crosby Brown. Presi- 
dent Hadley performed the duties «f toast- 
master admirably. Ex-President Dwight re- 
sponded to the toast, Professor Fisher as a 
ty,ical American scholar. President Faunce 
spoke for Brown, which so many years ago 
gave Professor Fisher to Yale. Dr. Bradford 
discoursed upon Professor Fishe1’s service to 
the Congregational churches. Dr. Hunting- 
ton of Grace Church, New York, met the de- 
mands of hi- subject, Professor Fisher as a 
companion and friend, by reading a charm- 
ing original poem representing four states as 
contending for the honor of claiming Pro- 
fessor Fisher as their very own. Massachu- 
setts sustained its argument on the ground 
that he was born within its borders and 
studied at Andover. Rhode Island justified 
its claims because he took his collegiate course 


at Brown. Connecticut put in its vigorous 
contention because there most of his working 
years have been spent, while Maine argued 
that he belongs to her, since he passes his sum- 
mers at North East Harbor. This is the plain 
prose of a poem scintillating with humor and 
genuine affection. 

When Dr. Fisher, well on toward midnight, 
rose to acknowledge the bouquets which had 
been piled at his feet. the assembled company 
rose with him, and after a prolonged demon- 
stration of applause hung eagerly on every 
word he spoke. He disclaimed any merit of 
his own or of his work which might justify 
such an ovation. He said that he felt 
about his work that if he were doing it over 
again he could do it better. He spoke of his 
delightful relations with his colleagues and of 
the joys and rewards of an academic life. 

A delightful feature of the banquet was the 
reading of letters from eminent men in this 
country and abroad, testifying to their warm 
regard for Professor Fisher as a man and their 
great respect for his scholarship. The Brit- 
ishers, among whom were Principal Fair- 
bairn, Professor Massie and Dr. John Watson, 
intimated in their letters that they looked upon 
him as in many respects the representative 
American scholar and gentleman. The letters 
written in this country were widely represen- 
tative of both educational and ecclesiastical 
interests. Oneof the most important was a 
document drawn up by the faculty of Oberlin 
Theological Seminary. 

Dr. Fisher, though released from active con- 
nection with the university, makes good use 
of the days as they come and go, being just 
now engaged ina revision of his Grounds of 
Christian and Theistic Belief, which will be 
brought out by Scribner’s and will be practi- 
cally a new edition of a work which has been 
a standard in this country and in England for 
many years. 

When Dr. Fisher selected Prof. Williston 
Walker to be his successor in the chair of 
history, he knew what he was doing, and the 
latter’s first year of service has amply demon- 
strated his fitness to be in so great a succes- 
sion. So little by little the new at Yale is 
grafted on the old without any wrenching of 
the established order and to the strengthen- 
ing and vitalizing of the institution, which 
has always stood so unostentatiously for prog- 
ress. H. A. B. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL FESTIVITIES 


Processions and gowns are getting to be the 
order of the day in New Haven, and the Divin- 
ity School swings in line with the univer:ity 
in this particular. The initial feature of the 
anniversary exercises was a modest proces- 
sion from West Divinity to Battell Chapel, 
in which trustees, professors, students and 
alumni participated. The five speakers and 
their themes were: 


Savonarola: His Message to the Preacher, 
by Frederick Wingate Raymond. 

The Bible: The Preacher’s Instrument, by 
Warren Daniels Bigelow. 

The Principles of Progress, by Hall Laurie 
Calhoun. 7 

The Proper Function of Church Music, by 
Shelton Bissell. 

Religious Issues in California, by Josiah 

Sibley. 
Professor Porter made a felicitous address to 
the graduating class, and Dr. McLane of 
Pacific Theological Seminary conduc:ed the 
devotional exercises. 

Twenty out of the twenty-five members of 
the out-going class have either settled upon 
their field, or are about to conclude engage- 
ments. Some members of the Middle and 
Junior Classes whe had planned to spend the 
summer at home may be called into service 
as summer supplies. 


At the alumni banquet, at which Rev. C. L. 
Morgan presided, a larger number than usual 
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were present. Dean Sanders gave, in an 
informal address, a few points regarding his 
first year in this office, which will be em- 
bodied in more detail in a printed report 
soon to be sent to the alumni. 

The process of unifying the theological de- 
partment with the rest of the university is 
going on, to the great advantage of the former. 
Some have said, to the disparagement of the 
seminary in comparison with others, that it 
has only seven professors in its faculty. But 
a careful accounting of the courses of study 
pursued by the students during the past year 
shows that thirty-two men have been engaged 
in giving instruction to the members of this 
department. This gives some idea of the re- 
sources available for this school through its 
close identification with the university. 

It is proposed during the coming summer to 
expend about $20,000 in exterior repairs upon 
the buildings and in a complete renovation of 
the plumbing. A new and complete system 
of records of the alumni has been established 
in the dean’s office, for which items of infor- 
mation about all former students are much de- 
sired. The ancient and somewhat perfunc- 
tory service of morning prayer has been 
changed to the noon hour, when both students 
and faculty canallattend. Ithas been greatly 
enriched and affords an opportunity for some 
extra speakers to be heard. The service is 
now a real spiritual force. 

Other speakers at the alumni dinner and 
their themes were: Rev. E. M. Chapman, The 
Present Attitude of the Church toward Bush- 
nell’s Theology; Prof. I. F. Wood, The Reli- 
gious Leadership of the Teacher; Rev. J. S. 
Zelie, Literary Culture andthe Ministry. Mr. 
A. L. McKenzie spoke for the graduating class, 
Rev. J. K. McLane for Pacific Theological 
Seminary and President Hadley for the uni- 
versity. Rev. John C. Wilson was chosen 
president of the association. M. E. 


Z 





Robert Hume’s Brief American 
Sojourn 


It isn’t every missionary returning to these 
shores who brings with him a beautiful and 
elaborately wrought gold medal presented to 





him by England’s lamented sovereign, Queen 
Victoria, but Dr. Robert Hume of India, who 
has recently landed, is displaying to his friends 
with quiet and characteristic modesty this 
token of that noble lady’s appreciation of his 
splendid work in connection with the relief 
of the famine sufferers. Through his hands 
passed no less than $1,000,C00, and largely to 
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his foresight, persistence and executive ability 
was due the wise and effective use of funds 
contributed from English and American 
sources. When famine stalked through India 
the missionaries, among whom Dr. Hume 
ranks high, both in length and quality of 
service, proved the men for the hour, and 
they rejoice that they were privileged thus 
to serve India in the hour of her dire extrem- 
ity and to give such convincing proof that the 
gospel which they preach is designed to help 
men here and now. ° 

Dr. Hume speaks with the utmost appreci- 
ation of the response which the readers of 
The Congregationalist made to its appeal a 
year and a half ago for a famine relief fund 
and to its more recent appeal for money where- 
with to house and train the orphans. He has 
seen already so many admirable results from 
the use of this money that he hopes Christian 
people of America will exhibit further gen- 
erosity, inasmuch as such a time as this for 
bringing Christian influence to bear through 
the medium of relief and instruction may not 
come again. 

If one wants to have his faith refreshed 
touching the ultimate triumph of Christianity 
in foreign lands, let him listen, if but for ten 
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minutes only, to Mr. Hume. He points, for 
instance, to a Sunday school in Ahmednagar 
which has a regular attendance of over 1,200. 
He says that in one district of India the 
Christian population has, within a few years, 
increased 300 per cent. in the face of an actual 
falling off of the inhabitants of over 50,000. 
He believes that the chastening through 
which India has passed is due to the fact that 
God loves her and that he will in time evolve 
in India a finer type of Christianity than the 
world has yet seen, marked by three qualities 
—it will be meditative, joyful and adoring. 

Dr. Hume has come to America chiefly to 
bring his wife home for needed rest and treat- 
ment. He will return to his field by the mid- 
dle of July. Meanwhile, he is speaking 
nearly every Sunday, having appointments 
at Worcester, Oberlin, Montclair, Philadelphia 
and elsewhere. He makes his headquarters 
at New Haven, where his aged mother resides, 
and where he is warmly received in church 
circles and with one of whose churches, the 
United, his family is closely identified. His 
daughter graduated last week from Johns 
Hopkins and expects in time to go to the mis- 
sion field, as does his son, now in Union Semi- 
nary. H. A. B. 





The New Presbyterian Statement of Faith 


Herewith we print the “brief statement of Re- 
formed Faith” which the committee presented to 
the General Assembly in New York city last week. 
The committee’s understanding of the work en- 
joined upon it found expression in the following 
resolution which appears in its records, namely: 

‘Resolved, That it is the sense of this committee 
that the Brief Statement of the Reformed Faith 
which the assembly has ordered us to prepare 
should be made with the view to inform and en- 
lighten the people in regard to the significance and 
religious meaning of the Reformed Faith and not 
with the view of becoming a test of orthodoxy for 
ministers, elders and deacons.” 


ARTICLE I.—OF GOD 


We believe in the ever-living God, who is a Spirit 
and the Father of our spirits; infinite, eternal and 
unchangeable in his being and perfections; the 
Lord Almighty, most just in all his ways, most 
glorious in holiness, unsearchable in wisdom and 
plenteous in mercy, full of love and compassion, 
and abundant in goodness and truth. We worship 
him, Father, Son:and Holy Spirit, three persons in 
one Godhead, one in substance and equal in power 
and glory. 

ARTICLE II.—OF REVELATION 


We believe that God is revealed in nature, in 
history and in the heart of man; that he has made 
gracious and clearer revelations of himself to men 
of God who spoke as they were moved by the Holy 
Spirit ; and that Jesus Christ, the Word made flesh, 
is the brightness of the Father’s glory and the ex- 
press image of his person. We gratefully receive 
the Holy Scriptures, given by inspiration, to be the 
faithful record of God’s gracious revelations and 
the sure witness to Christ, as the Word of God, the 
only infallible rule of faith and life. 


ARTICLE III.—OF THE ETERNAL PURPOSE 


We believe that the eternal, wise, holy and loving 
purpose of God embraces all events, so that while 
the freedom of man is not taken away, nor is God 
the author of sin, yet in his providence he makes 
all things work together in the fulfillment of his 
sovereign design and the manifestation of his glory ; 
wherefore, humbly acknowledging the mystery of 
this truth, we trust in his protecting care and set 
our hearts to do his will. 


ARTICLE IV.—OF THE CREATION 


We believe that God is the Creator, Upholder and 
Governor of all things ; that he is above all his works 
and in them all; and that he made man in his own 
image, meet for fellowship with him, free and able 
to choose between good and evil, and forever re- 
sponsible to his Maker and Lord. 


ARTICLE V.—OF THE SIN OF MAN 


We believe that our first parents, being tempted, 
chose evil, and so fell away from God and came 
under the power of sin, the penalty of which is 
eternal death; and we confess that, by reason of 
this. disobedience, we and all men are born with a 





sinful nature; that we have broken God’s law, and 
that no men can be saved but by his grace. 


ARTICLE VI.—OF THE GRACE OF GOD 


We believe that God, out of his great love for the 
world, has given his only begotten Son to be the 
Saviour of sinners, and in the gospel freely offers 
his all-sufficient salvation to all men. And we 
praise him for the unspeakable grace wherein he 
has provided a way of eternal life for all mankind. 


ARTICLE VII.—OF ELECTION 


We believe that God, from the beginning, in his 
own good pleasure, gave to his Son a people, an 
innumerable multitude, chosen in Christ unto holi- 
ness, service and salvation ; we believe that all who 
come to years of discretion can receive this salva. 
tion only through faith and repentance; and we 
believe that all who die in infancy, and all others 
given by the Father to the Son who are beyond the 
reach of the outward means of grace, are regen- 
erated and saved by Christ through the Spirit, who 
works when and where and how he pleases. 


ARTICLE VIII.—OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 


We believe in and confess the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the only mediator between God and man, who, be- 
ing the eternal Son of God, for us men and for our 
salvation became truly man, being conceived by the 
Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary, without 
sin; unto us he has revealed the Father, by his 
Word and Spirit making known the perfect will of 
God; for us he fulfilled all righteousness and satis- 
fied eternal justice, offering himself a perfect sacri- 
fice upon the cross to take away the sin of the 
world ; for us he rose from the dead and ascended 
into heaven, where he ever intercedes for us; in our 
hearts, joined to him by faith, he abides forever as 
the indwelling Christ; over us, and over all for us, 
he rules; wherefore, unto him we render love, 
obedience and adoration as our Prophet, Priest and 
King forever. 


ARTICLE IX.—OF FAITH AND REPENTANCE 


We believe that God pardons our sins and accepts 
us as righteous solely on the ground of the perfect 
obedience and sacrifice of Christ, received by faith 
alone; and that this saving faith is always accom- 
panied by repentance, wherein we confess and for- 
sake our sins with full purpose of, and endeavor 
after, a new obedience to God. 


ARTICLE X.—OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 


We believe in the Holy Spirit, the Lord and giver 
of life, who moves everywhere upon the hearts of 
men, to restrain them from evil and to incite them 
unto good, and whom the Father is ever willing to 
give unto all who ask him. We believe that he has 
spoken by holy men of God in making known his 
truth to men for their salvation ; that through our 
exalted Saviour he was sent forth in power to con- 
vict the world of sin, to enlighten men’s minds in 
the knowledge of Christ and to persuade and en- 
able them to obey the call of the gospel; and that 
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he abides with the church, dwelling in every be- 
liever as the Spirit of truth, of holiness, and of 
comfort. 


ARTICLE XI,—OF THE NEW BIRTH AND THE 
NEW LIFE 


We believe that the Holy Spirit only is the author 
and source of the new birth; we rejoice in the new 
life, wherein he is given unto us as the seal of son- 
ship in Christ, and keeps loving fellowship with us, 
helps us in our infirmities, purges us from our 
faults and ever continues his transforming work im 
us until we are perfected in the likeness of Christ, 
in the glory of the life to come. 


ARTICLE XII.—OF THE RESURRECTION AND THE 
LIFE TO COME 


We believe that in the life to come the spirits of 
the just, at death made free from sin, enjoy imme- 
diate communion with God and the vision of his 
glory; and we confidently look for the general 
resurrection in the last day, when the bodies of 
those who sleep in Christ shall be fashioned in the 
likeness of the glorious body of their Lord, with 
whom they shall live and reign forever. 


ARTICLE XIII.—OF THE LAW OF GOD 


We believe that the law of God, revealed in the 
Ten Commandments and more clearly disclosed in 
the words of Christ, is forever established in truth 
and equity, so that no human work shall abide 
except it be built on this foundation. We believe 
that God requires of every man to do justly, to 
love mercy and to walk humbly with his God; and 
that only through this harmony with the will of 
God shall be fulfilled that brotherhood of man 
wherein the kingdom of God is to be made mani- 
fest. 


ARTICLE XIV.—OF THE CHURCH AND THE 
RAMENTS 


SAC- 


We believe in the Holy Catholic Church, of which 
Christisthe only Head. We believe that the church 
invisible consists of all the redeemed, and that the 
ehurch visible embraces all who profess the true 
religion, together with their children. We receive 
to our communion all who confess and obey Christ 
as their divine Lord and Saviour, and we hold fel- 
lowship with all believers in him. We receive the 
sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, aione 
divinely established and committed to the church, 
together with the Word, as means of grace, made 
effectual only by the Holy Spirit, and always to be 
used by Christians with prayer and praise to God. 


ARTICLE XV.—OF THE LAST JUDGMENT 


We believe that the Lord Jesus Christ will come 
again in glorious majesty to judge the world and to 
make a final separation between the righteous and 
the wicked. The wicked shall receive the eternaP 
award of their sins, and the Lord will manifest the 
glory of his mercy in the salvation of his people an@ 
their entrance upon the full enjoyment of eternak 
life. 


ARTICLE XVI.—OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE AND THE 
FINAL TRIUMPH 


We believe that it is our duty, as servants and 
friends of Christ, to do good unto all men, to main- 
tain the public and private worship of God, to hal- 
low the Lord’s Day, to preserve the sanctity of the 
family, to uphold the just authority of the state, 
and so to live in all honesty, purity and charity that 
our lives shall testify of Christ. We joyfully receive 
the word of Christ, bidding his people go into al? 
the world and make disciples of all nations, and 
declare unto them that God was in Christ reconcil- 
ing the world unto himself, and that he will have 
all men to be saved and to come to the knowledge 
of the truth. We confidently trust that by his power 
and grace all his enemies and ours shall be finally 
overcome, and the kingdoms of this world shall be 
made the kingdom of our God and of his Christ. In 
this faith we abide, in this service we labor, and im 
this hope we pray, 

Even so, come, Lord Jesus. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 
HENRY COLLIN MINTON, 

Chairman 
D. W. MorratT, 
8. B. McCoRMICK, 
JOHN M. HARLAN, 
DANIEL R. NOYEs, 
E. W. C. HUMPHREY, 
WILLIAM R. CRABBE, 
JOHN E. PARSONS, 
ELISHA A. FRASER, 
JOHN W. FOSTER, 
CHARLES T. THOMPSON. 


CHARLES A. DICKEY, 
HERRICK JOHNSON, 
SAMURL J. NICCOLLS, 
D. W. FISHER, 
WILLIAM McCKIBBIN, 
GEORGE B. STEWART, 
8. P. SPRECHER, 
HENRY VAN DYKE, 
JOHN DE WITT, 

J. Ross STEVENSON, 
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Little Runaway 


BY ALONZO AMES 











MEB. 


It’s half in earnest, half in play 

When Tommy tries to run away. 

He pulls so hard that Sister Nan 

Must tug and hold him all she can. 
“Whoa! Whoa!” she cries, “‘my pony, 0! 
How hard you pull, how fast you go!” 


Suppose Nan wearied of the fun, 

Let go her hold and let him run. 
Suppose he tripped and fell—suppose 
He bumped his precious, precious nose! 
O then, I think, our little man 

Would turn and run to Sister Nan. 





Balls and Hepaticas 
BY HELEN L. COFFIN 


Three little girls stood looking into the 
windows of the store across the street 
from the schoolhouse. All sorts of 
spring things were in the window—tops, 
and jumping ropes, and marbles, but, most 
of all, balls, all kinds of balls; and that 
was what particularly interested these 
little girls. One of them said nothing; 
one of them said she could have her 
choice of any ball that didn’t cost more 
than five cents—her mother had said she 
could. ‘‘Humph!” said the third one, 
“‘my father told me to pick out any one 
I wanted—he doesn’t care how much it 
costs.” 

“‘You’ve got three now,” objected the 
one who was limited to five cents. 

“Yes, I know,” the other answered, 
“but I really need several; something 
might happen to one of them, you see.” 

The quiet little girl still said nothing, 
but she looked wistful. 

“‘Let’s go in and buy our balls,” said 
the one with five cents. 

“All right,” agreed the other, and the 
one who said nothing followed them into 
the store. 

They were very exacting in their shop- 
ping; they talked over each ball with the 
most minute detail. ‘I shall take this 
one,” finally announced theone of wealth, 
‘*it is the best one in the store.” 

‘And I shall take this,” added the five- 
center, holding up her choice. 

“And what are you going to take?” 
they asked of the quiet little girl. 

She looked up shyly. “I don’t really 
need a ball,’’ she said. 

“Isn’t your old one worn out?’’ asked 
the five center. 

“‘T haven’t any old one,” answered the 
quiet one. 
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For the Children 


The little girl whose father had said 
she could have any ball she wanted was 
very decided. ‘‘Then of course you must 
have a new one,” she said. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you tell your father and have him get 
you one?” 

The quiet one was sober. ‘‘I haven’t 
any father,” she said softly; ‘‘he’s dead.” 

Then the one of wealth remembered; 
she thought of several things. ‘“‘ Now I 
have this new ball,” she said to herself, 
**T might just as well give her one of my 
old ones.” She thought a minute more. 
“Or perhapsI better tell my father and 
then he can buy her a new one, too.” 
And in another minute she added, still to 
herself, ‘‘ Or perhaps I had better get me 
a cheaper one, and then I could get her 
one, too.” Then she began again. ‘Or 
perhaps ”’— 

“Do you want this one?” the sales- 
woman asked her, holding up the “ best 
ball in the store.” 

The lady of wealth hesitated just a lit- 
tle. Then she said, ‘‘ Yes, if you please, 
I'll take that one.” 

When the package was given to her and 
she had paid for it, she put it in the hands 
of the little girl whose father was gone. 
** My other balls will do very nicely,” she 
said to the wondering girl, ‘“‘and I got 
this for you.” Then she ran away as fast 
as she could. 

The wistful look disappeared, and the 
little girl was radiantly happy. She 
hadn’t had a ball since—when? She 
couldn’t remember. And this was such 
a beauty! And how it did beunce! She 
fingered it gently; she put her face right 
against its smooth surface; she never 
forgot for a minute that it was the best 
ball in the store; but she could hardly 
realize that it washers. Thenshe wanted 
to thank her little friend, but she was no- 
where to be found. 

“TIT must do something for her,” this 
quiet little girl thought to herself. “But 
whatever can it be? I haven’t a single 
thing that I can give her, because she has 
everything now that I have and more.” 

Then she remembered something her 
mother had told her; that whenever any- 
body did some friendly thing for her and 
she didn’t see what she could doin return, 
she must keep her eyes open to be friendly 
to somebody, even if it was not the same 
one who had been friendly to her. This 
quiet child did some hard thinking. Who 
was there of all the people she knew 
who needed her help ? 

“T know!” she exclaimed, suddenly, in 
great glee. “Dear old Mrs. Linden said 
she would be all well again if she could 
only get a sight of some hepaticas! I’ll 
go get hersome! But it’s an awful long 
walk,” she added, sorrowfully; still she 
went. 

It was late when she came back—far 
past her suppertime; she slipped into 
Mrs, Linden’s yard, rang the bell lustily, 
and then ran away, leaving a generous 
bunch of the fresh spring blossoms on 
the doorstep. 

The next morning was soft and balmy, 
with warm, yellow sunshine everywhere 
and the blue sky arching lovingly over 
all the world. Mrs. Linden was sitting 
on her porch when the little girl went by 
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on her way to school, and she called out 
to her, cheerily: ‘‘Come and see my he- 
paticas ; somebody left them here for me 
last night, and I am most well already.” 
The quict little girl tossed her ball up in 
the air and caught it deftly before she 
answered, Then she took it to Mrs. Lin- 
den and showed it toher. ‘It is the best 
ball in the world,” she said, ‘‘and I love 
it dearly.”” But she didn’t tell what she 
knew about the hepaticas. 





The Roosevelt Boys 


Being a President’s son must be some- 
thing of a task, although the Roosevelt 
boys are perhaps hardly conscious of the 
difficulties of the position. It is a great 
thing to escape from living in high places 
without a trace of snobbery; but the 
following story of young Archie Roose- 
velt shows that his father is not going to 
have his son spoiled if he can help it. 

Archie happened to be at the house of 
one of his schoolmates one afternoon 
when a certain fine lady of Washington 
was calling there. On being told that 
the lad was the son of the President, and 
that he attended a public school, the 
visitor began putting questions to him 
about his studies. Archie stood this well 
enough, and answered straightforwardly. 
But presently the lady ventured upon 
less safe ground. 

“Do you like a public school?” said she, 
“Don’t you find that many of the boys 
there are rough and common ?” 

Then Archie showed his training, and 
unconsciously administered to the aris- 
tocrat something of a rebuke. 

‘* My papa says,’’ he remarked, emphat- 
ically, ‘that there are tall boys and short 
boys and good boys and bad boys and 
those are the only kinds of boys there 
are.’’— Woman's Home Companion. 





Miss Stone and the Newspaper 
Men 


Not the least achievement of Miss 
Ellen M. Stone, the missionary just re- 
turned from six months of dreadful cap- 
tivity among Bulgarian pee gee was the 
ee and sudden change of heart she ef- 

ected among the twelve nertperee inter- 
viewers who met her on board the Deutsch- 
land. Not one of them was a heroine 
worshiper. Moreover, they all wanted 
to make thrilling copy of her story, and 
they were in a rather hostile frame of 
mind because they had just heard she 
was going to reserve her adventures for 
her book. To this cold group came Miss 
Stone, not yet recovered from the voyage, 
still weak from her sufferings, and ner- 
vous at the prospect of meeting so carton | 
strangers. As the men were present 
she cast one swift glance about the circle, 
her frank gray eyes meeting every eye 
with a/glance of cordial friendship, and 
then she smiled. From that moment the 
missionary was among devoted friends. 
Her great charm of manner, that indefin- 
able attractiveness which we clumsily 
call personal magnetism, had won ever 
heart. No photographic plate could catc 
that fleeting expression. ASargent might 
record it with his brush. Miss Stone has 
asense of humor. When asked whether 
her Bulgarian captors were as picturesque 
as stage brigands, she responded, with 
rofound solemnity, but a merry twinkle 
n her eye, ‘I must admit that I never 
saw a stage brigand.”—Harper’s Weekly. 
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X. The Liberty of Gentile Christians Formally Recognized in Jerusalem 


By Pror. E. I. Boswortu 


1. The question debated in the Jerusalem 
council. When it was reported in Jeru- 
salem that Paul and Barnabas in South 
Galatia had admitted into the Christian 
Church large numbers of Gentiles un- 
connected with the Jewish synagogue 
and the Mosaic law, a small but stren- 
uous minority of the Jerusalem church 
was greatly disturbed. This minority 
was composed of converted Pharisees. 
They had probably always been more or 
less uneasy over the case of Cornelius 
and over the liberalism of the church in 
Syrian Antioch, but when these excep- 
tional instances were made a pretext for 
a general policy, as in South Galatia, the 
Pharisaic Christians could endure it no 
longer. They sent a deputation to the 
center of mischief in Syrian Antioch to 
announce that it was futile for any 
uncircumcised person to expect admis- 
sion into the Messianic kingdom. Very 
likely this deputation planned to go on 
from Antioch to South Galatia and cor- 
rect the mistake made there. 

Paul and Barnabas recognized the im- 
portance of the issue raised. They had 
seen the eagerness of the Gentiles to ac- 
cept the new truth, and Paul had very 
probably come fully to a consciousness of 
his mission as an apostle to the non- 
Jewish population of the Roman empire. 
They realized that if every Christian con- 
vert were required completely to identify 
himself with the Jewish nation, Chris- 
tianity could never become a world reli- 
gion and must always remain a Jewish 
sect. It was, therefore, agreed to go up 
to Jerusalem and debate the question. 

2. The debaters and theirarguments. If 
the proceedings of the council were con- 
ducted with the deliberation usually char- 
acteristic of oriental procedure, the de- 
bate was continued for several weeks and 
we have in Acts only a summary of the 
essential features. 

Paul and Barnabas reported in general 
what they had done [15: 4). Then the 
Pharisees made their protest [v. 5]. The 
Pharisees doubtless argued that God had 
promised the Messianic kingdom to his 
chosen people and.that if any others 
wished to enjoy its privileges they must 
incorporate themselves into the body of 
those to whom the promise had been 
made. God had separated his people from 
all others by the riteof circumcision. How 
then could they proceed to obliterate this 
line of separation by admitting uncircum- 
cised foreigners to the most sacred privi- 
lege of the Jews? 

Technically and theoretically it may 
have seemed to many that the Pharisees 
had the best of the argument, but over 
against them were three men who made 
a powerful appeal to the divine logic of 
inspired events. The first was Peter. 
He said, “If ever a man was sent of God 
to preach the gospel to another man, I 
was sent to the uncircumcised Roman 
. captain in Cesarea. God himself, before 
my eyes, gave to this believer and his un- 
circumcised friends the highest and best 
gift that he ever bestows on any one, the 





*The International Sunday School Lesson for 
June 8. Text, Acts 15: 22-33. The Council at 
Jerusalem. 


Holy Spirit” [15: 7-11]. Paul and Barna- 
bas continued the appeal to facts. They 
said, ‘“‘God steadily encouraged and in- 
dorsed our work among uncircumcised 
Gentiles by enabling us to perform mira- 
cles” [v. 12]. Then James, the famous 
brother of Jesus, made an address in 
which he proposed the action that was 
ultimately taken. He cited, perhaps 
with some quiet sense of family pride, a 
prophecy that spoke of the restoration of 
the Davidic dynasty, which James evi- 
dently conceived to be fulfilled in the 
Messianic glory of Jesus. Very likely to 
his mind it also involved the prospective 
establishment of Jewish national pres- 
tige. He pointed out that the prophecy 
included Jews as well as Gentiles [v. 17]. 
The Pharisees might have responded that 
of course the Gentiles were included, but 
only on condition that they submit to cir- 
cumcision. The prophecy said nothing 
upon this point, but James evidently re- 
garded the appeal to facts made by Peter, 
Paul and Barnabas as conclusive. 

James proposed, however, that four 
things be required of all Gentile con- 
verts. It is not easy to see just what 
in James’s mind was the rationale of these 
requirements. Possibly James himself 
thought that these four things were 
essential to a religious life. If the Gen- 
tile Christians were not willing to con- 
cede these points there would be in many 
communities two Christian churches, a 
Jewish and a Gentile church, having no 
fellowship with each other. It may very 
likely be, as Professor Ramsay suggests, 
that these four requirements had always 
been made of synagogue Gentiles. If so, 
then Gentile Christians were to be wel- 
comed or tolerated in the church, accord- 
ing to the various temperaments of the 
Jewish Christian membership, just as 
synagogue Gentiles had long been wel- 
comed or tolerated. The practical value 
of the requirement that concerned meat 
from an animal offered in pagan worship 
before being sent to the market is at once 
apparent. Unless a Jewish Christian 
could be sure that he should never find 
such meat on a Gentile brother’s table he 
would never visit him, and would prob- 
ably refuse him all Christian fellowship. 
The regulation regarding blood, in Lev. 
17: 10, expressly included sojourning Gen- 
tiles, and “‘ things strangled,’ which had 
blood still in them, perhaps came in 
the same category. Fornication seemed 
to the Gentiles, even to some Christian 
Gentiles [1 Cor. 6: 12-17], to be the harm- 
less gratification of a natural appetite, 
but the Jewish Christian must be certain 
that the Gentile Christian had discarded 
this view. 

8. The decision. The decision settled 
one point with perfect clearness—a Gen- 
tile need not become a Jew in order to be 
aChristian. It left two points unsettled. 
First, Would a Gentile be a better Chris- 
tian if he would consent to be circum- 
cised? The unreconciled Pharisees left 
this council and sent emissaries through- 
out South Galatia urging that the breth- 
ren would be better Christians if they 
would be circumcised, a view which Paul’s 
epistle to the Galatians seems to have 
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been written to oppose. Second, Could a 
Jewish Christian have intimate social re- 
lationship with an uncircumcised Gentile 
brother? Misunderstanding on this point 
probably led to the episode described in 
Gal, 2: 11-14, 

4, “Brethren” is the prominent word 
in the communication of the council 
[vs. 23,32]. God was slowly leading these 
children of his to see that two men who 
believe in Jesus Christ and worship him 
as Lord are brothers, no matter how 
widely and strenuously they may differ in 
theological opinion. All differences, the- 
ological, intellectual, or social, are super- 
ficial when compared with a common rec- 
ognition of the Lordship of Jesus. 





For Endeavorers ° 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, June 8-14. How the Weak Become 
Strong. 2 Cor. 12: 9,10; Isa. 41: 10; 58: 11. 

Diet and exercise have a good deal to do 
with evolving streugth from weakness. The 
growth of the child, the convalescence of 
the invalid, may be cited in proof. Spiritual 
progress also depends upon the food on which 
our minds and spirits subsist and upon our 
activity in fields of service. The weak Chris- 
tian will never become strong if he seldom 
opens his Bible or lends a hand to human 
need. 





But the passages which we are studying 
dwell particularly upon another source of 
strength. Paul’s curious paradox intimates 
that a realization of weakness is necessary be- 
fore strength in abundance comes. The phi- 
losophy behind the paradox is this: We are 
strong in proportion to the strength of the 
force with which we ally ourselves. The first 
essential is that we must realize our insuffi- 
ciency without these allies. It seems to be 
God’s way to remove other supports and re- 
sources in order that he may come into and 
empower and use us. Study the men of the 
Bible through whom God worked out his pur- 
poses. Did not nearly every one of them, 
Moses, Joshua, Isaiah and Paul, have an ex- 
perience of weakness, humiliation and self- 
distrust before he became a pliant instru- 
ment in God’s hands? 





Is this not the meaning of our seasons of 
depression and despair, of those times when 
the tide of faith ebbs far, when the acute and 
poignant consciousness of our physical, intel- 
lectual and spiritual limitations settles upon 
us likea pall? At such moments we are on 
the verge of obtaining greater strength than 
we ever possessed before. “I was brought 
low,” says the psalmist, “‘and he helped me.” 
Things sometime have to get worse with us 
before they can get better. 





Wonderful indeed is the effect of realizing 
that we are in alliance with God. Instead of 
making us inert and disposed to leave every- 
thing to his initiative, we are all the keener to 
be up and doing when it is time for us to labor, 
and all the more quiet and trustful when the 
time comes to rest. I came across the other 
day a little poem new to me and whose author- 
ship I cannot now state, but I quote it as 
illustrating well our thought. 

The Lord is strong to do his will. 
Rest then, my soul, be glad and still. 
He will not faint; he cannot need. 
His forces far thyself exceed. 

Why spend an effort or a thought 
On that in which he helps thee not? 
And if he helps thee, why not sing 
And tireless to all labor spring? 

Lo, he is thine, his vigor seize, 

Rest on the Lord and take thine ease ; 
Thy God is good for many a day, 
Rejoice and in the Lord be gay. 
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The Literature of the Day 


‘The Life of Christ from Opposite 
Standpoints 


The time has come when a candid and 
careful writer might make a powerful de- 
lineation of the life of Christ after elimi- 
mating the supernatural, for it is conceiv- 
able, at least, that with due elaboration of 
the character and teaching of the Master 
the supernatural would fall away as the 
encrusting marble is struck from a 
statue. In his fierce bigotry against 
miracle Professor Pearson has been too 
impatient for the production of such a 
work. He has written only for those as 
rash as himself, and his book* cannot 
satisfy the growing demand for a natural- 
istic life of Jesus. He has ignored the 
methods and results of criticism and con- 
sequently has fallen into a rendering of 
the history which is absolutely incon- 
ceivable. The popular interest in Jesus, 
the survival of faith in him after the 
crucifixion, the growth of legend, his 
deification, the rise of the church are in- 
explicable, if the hero of the story was 
not more attractive than this belligerent 
mystic, who is scarcely more than a frag- 
ment of a Mohammedan cut down from a 
Quaker. The book fails to meet the de- 
mand of its own premises. The evasion 
ef profound problems and the affirmation 
of inadequate causes are grave offenses 
against the scientific method. 

Rev. Walter Elliott of the Paulist 
Fathers has placed all branches of the 
church under deep obligation for The 
Life of Jesus Christ,+ which is written 
for devotional use. It embraces the en- 
tire gospel narrative. The book has a 
rare flavor of faith and piety. The Ro- 
man Catholic points of view appear in- 
frequently in the consideration of special 
topics. Derived from an unfamiliar tra 
dition, the exposition is a rich mine for 
Protestant ministers. It is, however, de- 
signed for laymen. It is wholly oblivious 
of criticism and presents the familiar 
picture of a supernatural gcspel of the 
divine Redeemer. 


Italy in England 


Italy as the inheritor of the traditions 
and the ruins of the ancient world, first 
among the nations of medixval Europe, 
became awake to their importance for the 
daily life of men. She became the teacher 
of the northern peoples, first through her 
own schools, which were the best in 
Europe, then through wandering scholars 
and by the attraction for travelers which 
she has never lost. Her hold upon the 
foremost place in the new life was brief, 
but it gave name and color everywhere to 
the Renaissance. England took from 
Italy her impulse and her thoughts of 
statesmanship, of literature, of scholar- 
ship and of the life which became a gen- 
tleman and a courtier. 

Mr. Einstein has gathered up in this 
brilliant monograph ¢ a multitude of scat- 
tered facts and indications which bear 


* The Carpenter Prophet, by Charles William Pearson. 
Pp. 288. H. 8. Stone & Co. 

+The Life of Jesus Christ, by Rev. Walter Elliott. 
Pp. 785. Catholic Book Exchange. 

+ The Italian Renaissance in England, by Lewis Ein- 
stein. pp. 420. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


upon this relation of Italy to England. 
It is a scholarly and fascinating piece of 
work, which should take a high place 
among manuals of the history of English 
national life and literature. It deals first 
with the Englishman in Italy, the scholar, 
the courtier, the traveler and the Italian- 
ate Englishman, who lost the respect of 
his compatriots by imitation of the vices 
and affectations of Italian society in its 
decadence. Then it treats of the Italians 
in England, churchmen, artists, mer- 
chants, and of Italian influence on poli- 
tics and poetry. The book is beautifully 
made and illustrated and does high credit 
to its publishers and the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, whose stamp it bears. 


RELIGION 


The Formation of ag tian Character, ‘by 

W. S. Bruce, D. D. 369, Chas. Scribner’s 

Sons. Imported. 317 5 net. 
A clear, interesting and evangelical descrip- 
tion of the genesis and development of Chris- 
tian character. Dr. Bruce believes that the 
greatest weakness of the church is found in 
the arrest of progress in the Christian life at 
the point where faith in Christ should become 
the dynamic of character. He divides his 
criticism between an unpractical faith and an 
unbelieving conduct. He breaks with natural 
evolution by his emphasis upon self-realiza- 
tion according to a type which is consciously 
apprehended and sought in full freedom. He 
makes large use of modern psychology and 
yet magnifies the power of Christ in the soul 
through the Holy Spirit. The conception of 
character is positive, comprehensive, and in 
every way nob!e. The many topics which be- 
long to the border between religion and sci- 
ence are too briefly presented for the advance 
of knowledge, but they are treated in a man- 
ner wholesome for the spiritual life. 

The Principles of Jesus 14 Robert E. Speer. 
pp. 280. Fleming H. Revell Co. 80 cents net. 
A text-book for Bible classes of well-propor- 
tioned brevity. There are fifty-four studies. 
The writer is a worker among texts rather 
than theories, and his treatment of the social 
problem and the amusement question is not 
particularly clear. The dominating concep- 
tion of Jesus’ work is that it was adaptive 
rather than constructive. The chapters on 
marriage and the family are especially strong. 

Demonic Possession in the New Toghement, 


by William Menzies me ge Pt 1. 
Scribner’s Sons. Imported 0 ALy 


A study in comparative Preset wl The 
ethnic parallels to the Hebrew demonism 
are discussed. The writer then shows that 
Christ’s method was neither magical nor med- 
ical, but transcendental. His cures stand 
apart from the popular superstitions of the 
East and the scientific methods of the 
West. The psychological explanation of the 
naturalistic school is termed a “perpetual 
failure.” The classical test is in the un- 
matched ph the confession of the 
demoniacs that Jesus was theSonof God. The 
historicity of this passage leaves genuine 
demonic inspiration as the only competent 
diagnosis. 

A Mighty Means of Usefulness | Jas. G. K. 

McClure, D. D. pp. 127. Fleming - Revell Co. 

60 cents net. 
A plea for intercessory prayer. In a series 
of chapters, written in an earnestly devotional 
spirit and with considerable charm, the author 
pleads for a larger use of a great opportunity. 
It will be a suggestive and helpful book for 
all Christians, but especially, perhaps, for 
those whose hearts are in the service of 
Christ but whose means of service are few. 


The Secret Place, by R. Ames Montgome 
B. A pp. 135. Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 cents 


Brief studies of prayer which have proved 
helpful in the palpit and are now presented 
to a wider circle. Their earnestness and call 
to active use of the spiritual opportunities of 
communion with God make them a useful 





contribution to the religious literature of the 
day. 
NATURE STUDY 


te Stud ety and Life, by wie F. Hodge, 
h.D. pp. 51 Ginn & Co. $1. 


This book deserves to be Rapaer) with the 
works of genius in the discussion of the art 
of teaching. We would like to put it into the 
hands of every parent and teasher in America. 
It is a praetical demonstration of the oppor- 
tunities of successful education which lie at 
every child’s door in the varieties of life which 
may be observed and studied. Its knowledge, 
good sense and practical suggestions stand 
out in gratifying centrast with the mere book 
studies of nature. And reference is constant 
to the actual success in practice of the meth- 
ods suggested in schools in Worcester, Mass., 
where Dr. Hodge is one of the professors in 
Clark University. There is a mass of sifted 
knowledge, also, in regard to common animal 
and vegetable life which makes the book in- 
teresting reading. And the illustrations and 
diagrams are fresh and apt for the purposes 
for which they are employed. 

Wild Life of Orchard and Field, Ernest 

Ingersoll. pp. 347. Harper & Bros. $1.40 net. 
Informing and charming descriptions of the 
wild lifeat our doors. The author has knowl- 
edge, sympatby and an agreeable style, and 
carries us with him in his observations and 
gleanings. The headings of his chapters are 
an invitation and suggest the poetic skill 
with which Mr. Ingersoll marshals his facts 
and gives them an interpretation. One of the 
most interesting essays is that on How Ani- 
mals Get Home, in which a partial explana- 
tion is given of the seemingly miraculous 
travels of domestic animals across unknown 
territory to their earlier homes. It isa whole- 
some and del ghtful book for old and young. 

According to Season, by Frances Theodora 

Parsons. pp. 197. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50, 
Mrs. Parsons did good service as a popu- 
larizer with her frequently reprinted and im- 
proved How to Know the Wild Flowers, 
which was an intelligent and successful at- 
tempt to mect a popular need. This book ap- 
proaches the same subject by a different 
method. [tis arambling series of talks, fol- 
lowing the advances of the season, and adds 
nothing to knowledge and little to the sympa- 
thetic interpretation of the beauties of the 
blossoming and fruiting time. Many of its 
color illustrations are beautiful. ; 

Fieldbook of American Wild L Fppers, bt 4 

F. egy tnt Mathews. pp. 552. 

Sons. $1.75 
Reduces technical language to a minimum in 
its description of plants and affords no key 
to identification except the color of flower or 
fruit and the numerous and excellent pictures 
scattered through the book. This attempt at 
simplification will prove, we fear, a sore puz- 
zie to the unlearned, who must struggle 
through a hundred descriptions of white 
flowers till ne, happens upon the one he 
wants. And the author’s choice among the 
plants for inclusion is often quite difficult to 
explain. Why should hobblebush, a shrub of 
the northern forests, and pyxie, a heath of 
the Jersey pine barrens, be included, while 
such common and widespread growths as shad- 
bush, spicebush and chokeberry are omitted 
altogether? The book at best is a makeshift ; 
and, if it contents the student, a hindrance 
to better knowledge of the family relations 
of the plants. But flower lovers will be 
tempted to buy it for its convenient size and 
shape, its beautiful illustrations, and the 
names of pollen-carrying insects which follow 
the descriptions. 

FICTION 

The Kentons, oY W. D. Howells. pp 317. 

Harper & Bros. -50. 
Here we have Mr. Howells again in one of his 
exhaustive studies of the absolutely insignifi- 
cant. The Kentons, a well-to-do family of 
Tuskingam, Ohio, consist of an absolutely in- 
vertebrate father and mother, whose idea of 
the conduct of a family seems to be alternately 
scared suspicion and unprotesting compli- 
ances; an anemic, neurotic elder daughter, 
whom nothing but a lover can assuage ; a pert, 
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slanzy, audacious younger girl and a most 
absurd boy of fifteen. This precious party 
fly, first to New York and later to Europe, to 
avoid a dissipated, vulgar cad, whom Ellen, the 
older daughter, elects to adore, in spite of the 
fact that her regard is very feebly reciprocated 
by its unsavory object. She is carried on to 
the steamer, unconscious from the anguish of 
her indecisions, and in less than two months 
is happily engaged to the first young man who 
happens to cross the field of her vision when 
she begins to “‘take notice.” Her parents 
meanwhile are as non-effective in helping her 
to a sane conclusion as a couple of oysters. 
If this is realism, make the best of it—to 
parody the immortal Henry. 

A Touble-Barrelled Detective Story, by 

Mark Twain. pp 179. Harper & Bros. $1.50 
A solemnly humorous invention in which the 
imagined crimes are more ingenious than the 
arts of the detectives. Bothare fitted together 
and the puzzle is solved. More blank paper 
than printed is required to spread this story 
into a book of average size. 

The Little owe, by Josiah Flynt. pp. 254 

Century Co. $1. 
A disclo-ure ~~ autiiane of tramp life, 
which the author has studied practically, with 
great thoroughness. “The little brother” 
runs away from his reputed elder sister who 
is his guardian, is picked up by a hobo or 
tramp, who afterwards turns out to be his 
father, has experiences in the haunts of other 
tramps and in jail and dies tragically by an 
accident. As a study of life in Hoboland it 
is no doubt accurate and is interesting. As 
a story it is dreary and its ending distinct- 
ively repulsive. 

Lord Alingham Bankrupt, “by ie Marie Manning. 

pp. 288. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
The unedifying young atieen who is the 
hero of this novel has this one redeeming 
point, that at the bottom of his selfish, reck- 
less, extravagant nature there is a spark of 
manly feeling, and the power to know and 
love a good woman when he finds her. Our 
sywpathy with him is limited; still the read- 
ers will be glad on the whole that Lord Aling- 
ham pulled through and came to his ownin 
the end. 

What Was His Duty, by George H. Lee, M.D. 

pp. 221. Neale Co., Ashington, D.C. 
The story of a brilliant young man who was 
in doubt which of two fair women he ought 
tomarry. As it finally became clear that duty 
and desire led in the same direction, the story 
ends pleasantly. Itis light reading, but harm- 
less. 

The Heroine of the Strait, by Mary Catherine 

Crowley. pp. 373. Little, Brown & Co. $1.60. 
Mingled threads of historyandromance. Pon- 
tiac, the great chief of the Ottawas, and his 
conspiracy against English rule are the main 
features of the plot; the scene is Detroit and 
its environs; the heroine, who reveals the 
plans of the Ottawas and saves the English 
garrison, is a daughter of one of the French 
settlers who are still sore over the English 
occupation. Mrs. Crowley has spent much 
strength in mastering the history and much 
care upon dovetailing into it a story of love 
and adventure. But the result, in spite of 
several pleasing scenes, is too mechanical and 
improbable to satisfy the discriminating 
reader. 

Michael Ross, Minister, by Aunie E. olde 

worth. pp. 331. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 
As sometimes happens, we find the minor 
characters of this tale more natural and sin- 
cere than the central figures. The hero takes 
himself too seriously, for he is ‘‘almost afraid 
of doing right lest he should do wrong ’’—to 
use theauthor’s characterization. The reader 
rather tires of his conscientious, often morbid, 
scruples. But the book really has a strong 
moral tone, and the strenuous scenes are light- 
ened by bits of humor and clever characteri- 
zations. 

Tales from Gorky. translated by & N. Bain. 

pp. 285. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 0 net. 
In studying birds we find de 1 SO ne. in 
investigating the habits of larks and orioles 


than crows and buzzards, though no doubt - 


interesting traits appear in the latter on close 
scrutiny. So we should not choose human 
beings of the buzzard type for objects of study 
unless with the hope of doing them some 
service. Those who wish to read sketches of 
miserable, coarse and commonplace men and 
women will find them in this volume written 
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with skill. “ What a cursed thing life is,’’ 
a remark of one of the characters, is the key- 
note. Alleviations of the curse are brought 
into the stories, but they are rather dismal. 


PHILOSOPHY 
Principles of Knowledge, Vol. by Rev. 
Johnston Estep Walter. pp. 302. pe &.. & 


Penney. $2. 

The philosopher in the a priori boat and the 
philosopher in the a posteriori boat are really 
beyond hailing distance of each other. Their 
discussion will give no final form to thought, 
for they do not understand each other. Their 
methods are mutually exclusive. While Mr. 
Walter has been a careful student of philo- 
sophical literature, especially of the English 
writers of the last fifteen years, the value of 
his book is mainly negative. It is a defense 
of the primary positions of dualistic realism. 
He takes up an attitude of severe destructive 
criticism against the dominant idealistic mon- 
ism, a vigorous opposition to current theories 
of consciousness, perception, judgment and 
reasoning. He thinks the ordinary thought 
or common sense of the “uncritical many” is 
undervalued ; spontaneous primitive notions 
are most decidedly dualistic and antagonistic 
to the monistic speculations of the cultivated 
few. The apriorism of the English Hegeli- 
ans, Caird and Green, was so victorious in 
its grapple with agnosticism and empiricism 
that the book seems a little belated. 


Evolution and Man, by John W. Conley. pp. 
172, Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents net. 
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A twofold treatment, the first part concerning 
itself with geological and physical theories, 
and the second with soteriological and escha- 
tological. The argument is not so much a 
holding of an old position as the securing of a 
new and stronger one. Evolution is support- 
ing a literalness in the interpretation of the 
prophecies. It demands theism and cannot 
stop short of a psychical stage. We would 
signalize the chapter on Miracles. We can- 
not re-enact the past. Under new conditions 
higher laws that have yet not found expres- 
sion will cause new variation and exceptional 
phenomena. The book throughout will most 
appeal to the theologian of the newer view. 


Fas ow Law, by Edward John Hamilton. 
. 464, Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.60 


The product of eclectic rather than analytic 
thought. Its orderly and systematic arrange- 
ment of competing theories of ethics has some 
negative and critical value, but its new con- 
ception of human nature and central doctrine 
of morality needs an occasional question mark 
to prevent too ready acquiescence in this lat- 
est simplification of so old and so great a dis- 
cussion. Dr. Hamilton distinguishes his gen- 
eral theory from atilitarianism, perfection- 
ism, motivity and authority ethics by desig- 
nating it totalism, and claims to unite the 
contrasting phases of truth presented in these 
various doctrines. The theory of volition is 
essentially a reversion to that held sixty years 
ago, the will being a resultant of all man’s 
motive nature, and not a primary activity. 





The India Famine and the Katkaris 


By Rev. Justin E. Abbott, D. D., Bombay 


The hilly country between the sea and the 
range of mountains parallel to it is inhabited 
to the north and south of Bombay by many 
wild tribes. Among them the Katkari is 
locally wellknown. They love their mountain 
homes, their free, open-air life, their hunting— 
perhaps, too, their opportunity for petty thiev- 
ing in the dead of night, when ghosts are 
abroad. Black as night themselves, there is 
little chance of their being visible, as they 
stealthily creep into a field of rice and pluck 
enough to give them a full meal for once at 
least. Their poverty is extreme. For clothes 
they reach the minimun limit. Their little 
huts of wattle, with mud walls and thatched 
roofs, are just above the villages where other 
men live, whence they can look down and 
watch their opportunity for petty theiving, 
and hide more readily from those they do not 
wish to meet. They own no lands. Govern- 
ment allows them waste lands on the hill 
slopes where during the rainy season they 
dig the hard soil with hand implements and 
raise a scanty crop of grain that resembles 
grass seed. They have no desire for civiliza- 
tion. The government has often tried to get 
their children into school, but no bribe has 
been sufficient to turn parents or children 
from their free life. 

Yet their life is one of misery. Of hunger 
they know much. With scant clothing they 
shiver through many months of cold or rainy 
weather. They are on the bad books of the 
police. They are often unjustly beaten by 
those servants of the law, on mere suspicion, 
or in accordance with a general law that if 
anything is stolen a Katkari must be the 
thief. 

For many years our missionary work south 
of Bombay has sought without success to in- 
clude them. They were afraid and unwilling 
to listen to these strangers, who came with 
unintelligible motives to their little hamlets 
on the hillsides. Many a time I have been 
to a Katkari village, hoping to carry to them 
the gospel message, but from their high 
perch they had seen me approaching, and the 
village was almost deserted. Boys and girls 
might be seen running into the woods, but 
there would be but a few daring ones remain- 
ing. 

Tbe famine of 1900 has wrought a great 


change. Hundreds in danger of starving to 
death were saved. They found the Christians 
the only ones that relieved them in their 
distress. Today they are our friends in many 
a village where Christ’s message was carried 
in handfuls of rice given in the name of the’ 
Master. Among the famine children collected 
south of Bombay, at a place called Nagotna, 
thirty of these Katkari children are in a 
boarding school, and sixty more are in day 
schools in other villages. Wild as little deer, 
these children have to be handled wisely, 
and we have learned not to be discouraged 
if a panic seizes them, and they make for 
the hills. They come back the next day a 
little wiser for their experience, and more con- 
tent to be guided to a better and a happier life. 

These Katkari children, rescued from the 
famine, are one sample of the many kinds 
and castes that have fallen to the care of the 
American Marathi Mission. Each child of 
the 3,400 rescued ones costs on an average $20 
a year. The missionaries have not assumed 
this burden because they are men and women 
of means, but because they could not say 
“no” when children were dying. The little 
ones were cared for, nursed and clothed ; life 
was brought back into their emaciated frames. 
Now another duty which cannot be shirked 
presses upon our missionaries. These chil- 
dren must be educated—not given book 
knowledge so much as the knowledge of how 
to use tools and utilize the raw materials 
around them. 

When the famine was sore and the hearts 
of the missionaries depressed with the grow- 
ing horrors on all sides, the readers of The 
Congregationalist came nobly to their help, 
and thousands of lives were saved. Among 
those saved were children, a great army of 
3,400—saved not merely to be fed, but to be 
edacated to a manhood that will bless India. 
Now that The Congregationalist has given its 
columns to voice the needs of these children, 
the Marathi Mission earnestly appeals to all 
to assist in bearing the burden of the care 
and education of these children. Perhaps 
some man or woman of wealth, or some 
church, will take the entire burden of these 
thirty children, and at $600 a year, a small 
sum indeed for its possible great results, be 
their supporter and educator. 
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Illinois Congregationalists Rally at Rockford 


The fifty-ninth annual meeting was held 
with the First and Second churches of Rock- 
ford, May 19-22, most of the sessions being 
in the stately and magnificently equipped edi- 
fice of the Second Church. About 250 minis- 
ters and delegates registered.. Dr. C. A. Vin- 
cent of Galesburg was moderator. 


Evening Sessions 

Although Dr. J. F. Loba spoke over two 
hours on our missionary work in Ceylon and 
India, he held the attention of his audience 
to the last word. Stereopticon illustrations 
added to the impressiveness. The preacher 
Tuesday evening was Dr. D. F. Fox of Chi- 
cago, and his theme, The Name Above Every 
Name. For splendor of description, wealth 
of illustration, brilliant statement and elo- 
quent delivery the sermon will be memorable. 
Two addresses were given Wednesday even- 
ing on the Minister and His Message, the first 
by Dr. D. F. Bradley, president of Iowa Col- 
lege, the second by Dr. J. H. George of the 
theological seminary. They were full of the 
spirit of the Master and were worthy the 
reputation of the speakers. Dr. Bradley em- 
phasized the responsibility and the privilege of 
the Congregational minister in view of the 
kind of audience he has to address, and Dr. 
George, the gospel itself, which must be pre- 
sented in the thought of the time and in the 
light of the best scholarship. 


The Benevolent Societies 

The need of foreign missions was set forth 
indirectly but effectively by Dr. Loba in his 
address on India. A part of Tuesday morn- 
ing was given up to reports from the home 
societies. Rev. W. F. McMillen spoke for the 
Publishing Sosiety, Dr. James Tompkins for 
Home Missions, Dr. J. E. Roy for the 
A. M. A., Rev. Theodore Clifton for the Edu- 
cation Society, Rev. C. H. Taintor for the 
Church Building Society and Dr. Pierson of 
Cincianati for the Bible Society. The Home 
Missionary Society has closed the twenty- 
fourth year of its independence without debt 
and proposes to celebrate its quarter-centennial 
jubilee next year. This last year more money 
has been sent to the treasurer of the National 
Society at New York than was ordinarily 
raised for the entire work of the state prior 
to assuming self-support. 


Woman's Work 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Union is 
jubilant over the fact that the $12,000 it de- 
termined to raise during the year have been 
secured. Next year it will try to get $1,000 
more. Inaddition to several enthusiastic meet- 
ings for business not open to men the union 
occupied the whole of Wednesday afternoon 
with addresses concerning the fields in which 
it is interested. Miss Caroline Paine spoke 
of the work to be done for women in Utah. 
Miss Reitinger of Cleveland described the 
work among the Bohemians. Mrs. Firman 
pointed out the importance of the foreign 
missionary work at home. Mrs. Childs de- 
scribed graphically the way churches are 
organized and buildings for them and homes 
for their pastors are secured in Oklahoma. 
Miss Mary P. Lord spoke for the Indians in 
the Dakotas. This stirring meeting was fol- 
lowed by a reception to the members of the 
union by the faculty and friends of Rockford 
College for Women. Few people outside the 
state know what an excellent institution this 
is, how high are its educational standards, 
how beautiful its grounds and how com- 
modious its buildings. 


Devotional Services 

The three half hours set apart for these 
services seemed altogether inadequate. The 
leaders could hardly avoid making an address, 
and thus occupying time which ought to have 
been devoted to prayer. Perhaps there is no 
greater lack in these sessions than of the spir- 


itual fervor which comes from periods of ear- 
nest prayer. 


Practical Work 

The consideration of the child problem and 
the deaconess movement occupied the time of 
an entire session. It was time well spent. 
Prof. E. T. Harper spoke for the Sunday 
school com nittee on the importance of graded 
Sunday school lessons. The committee pre- 
sented its second printed report and was re- 
appointed. The report is full of valuable 
information in regard to methods of study and 
literature. Dr. W. E. Barton, after briefly 
referring to the part catechetical instruction 
has had in the development of the life of the 
church, described his own experience with a 
class of young people, and gave some of the 
reasons which led to his writing a catechism. 
Rev. G. H. Wilson showed that gratifying 
progress had been made during the year in 
the training of women for Christian service 
and as deaconesses. Valuable property has 
been secured at Dover for a home to which 
deaconesses can retire for rest and for sup- 
port and care when ill or too old for further 
service. Miss M. E. Colman, superintendent 
of the Chicago home and training school, gave 
an account of the year. Twelve women have 
been in school, the entire cost of which has 
been only about $1,300. Rev. W. B. Thorp 
emphasized the wisdom of the movement and 
called attention tothe demand in our churches 
fer helpers trained as deaconesses. Free in- 
struction has been given by the faculty of the 
seminary and by eminent specialists. 


Addresses and Discussions 

Not much time was found for discussion, 
though the addresses excited the desire to 
debate many of their suggestions and state- 
ments. The place of penalty in the preaching 
of today was thoughtfully treated by Dr. 
A. M. Hall of Springfield, his position be ng 
that if penalty is defined remedially it must 
always be prominent in the gospel message. 
Dr. W. A. Bartlett treated, historically and 
practically, the subject of permanent and 
transient elements in the old-fashioned re- 
vival, and suggested that perhaps the time has 
come for the raising of a committee like that 
which drew up the Creed of 1883 to make a 
deliverance upon the results of the higher 
criticism. The platform meeting of Thursday 
morning was one of the best of the week. 
Mr. S. S. Rogers of Chicago spoke optimisti- 
cally of righteousness in business; Rev. W. S. 
Johnson of Peoria of righteousness in the 
pulpit, which he defined as living in right 
relations; Mr. W. H. Anderson of Springfield 
explained the need of effort to secure a local 
option law which shall limit the power of the 
saloon. Judge O. N. Carter, in speaking of 
righteousness in politics, declared it the duty 
of every Christian minister to take part in se- 
curing good government for his town, state 
and nation. 


Closing Address 

It was fitting that the sessions of this great 
meeting should close with a magnificent ad- 
dress by Dr. Gunsaulus on the Christian 
teaching of Robert Browning. Only those 
who have heard Dr. Gunsaulus can have any 
idea of the careful analysis, the elevated 
thoughi, the dignified expression, the literary 
finish and the moral earnestness of this ad- 
dress. 


Business 
Two resolutions were of more than local 
interest. One of them gives each district as- 


* sociation three members in the corporate body 


of the Illinois Home Missionary Society and 
leaves six vacancies to be filled from the state 
at large. The other asks those who have con- 
trol of Andover Theological Seminary seri- 
ously to consider the question of removal to 
Chicago to unite with the seminary there in 
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founding a theological university. The breth- 
ren West believe that Andover could in no 
other way render such service to our churches 
or more surely perpetuate the memory of her 
great past. 


Hospitality 

This was hearty and abundant. The beau- 
tiful city was at its best. The pastors of the 
two churches, Dr. P. M. Snyder and Rev. F. 
H. Bodman, united with the members of their 
churches in rendering this meeting of the as- 
sociation memorable. 


Rockford, Iil., May 22. FRANKLIN. 





The Troubles of the Church 
at Tampa 


In The Congregationalist of Feb. 1 was 
printed the summary of the result of an ex 
parte council of representatives of three 
churches and of three individuals called by 
persons who had been members of the First 
Church of Tampa, Fla., but had been dropped 
from its rolls or otherwise removed. The 
result of that council reflected severely on the 
church and its pastor. 

A mutual council, called by the church and 
its pastor to review all the matters out of 
which disturbance had grown, met in Tampa, 
Apr. 16. The churches of St. Petersburg, 
Daytona, Jacksonville and Key West were 
represented by pastors and delegates. Six 
invited individuals were also present as mem- 
bers of thecouncil. The printed report shows 
that the questions presented covered the 
whole case. The result is a practical reversal 
of that of the former council. The general 
finding is as follows: 

We have been very careful to ascertain whether 
the method of discipline followed by the church, and 
provided for in the constitution, is Congregational. 
Our conclusion is found in the minutes. While in 
detail there might have been manifested towards 
one or two of the offenders more of a long-suffering 
and patient spirit by the members of the committee 
on discipline, yet in general the whole process was 
constitutional and Congregational. The evidence 
we have proves beyond a doubt that the financial 
condition of the church is better than it has been 
for several years, and the church is managed finan- 
cially in an economical and efficient manner. 

We find that the present condition of the church 
spiritually is wholesome, earnest and prayerful. 
Of late a gratifying spirit of unity in the work of 
the church and increased consecration seems to 
have prevailed. 

We find the pastor is dearly beloved by the mem- 
bers of the church, and that under his administra- 
tion the church is prospering. 

The council advises that the difficulties ex- 
isting between the church or its pastor, on the 
one hand, and the State Association or ag- 
grieved persons on the other hand, should be 
referred to a committee of seven, three being 
chosen by the church and pastor and three by 
those representing the aggrieved parties, the 
six to choose a seventh. The church has 
withdrawn from the State Association, and 
the pastor, Rev. F. M. Sprague, is a member 
in good standing of the Hampden Association 
of Massachusetts. It is hoped that the arbi- 
tration proposed in the council will result in 
the removal of misunderstanding, the return 
of the church to the State Association and the 
resteration of harmony to the churches and 
ministers. Meanwhile, on complaint of Mr. 
Sprague, the State Association is enjoined 
by the court from investigating or passing 
judgment on his conduct, and is summoned to 
appear June 2 before the judge of Volusia 
County. 





e s 
Biographical 
REV. JAMES S. OSTRANDER, D. D. 

Dr. Ostrander died in Brooklyn, May 22. He was 
best known through his service to Sunday schools, 
in which work he was remarkably successful. In 
1881 he became an assistant to Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs 
in Pilgrim Church. After about six years’ service, 
he was three years pastor of the Stuyvesant church, 
which he left because of ill health, which caused 
his retirement from active labor. 
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New York 


After ten years, First Church, Buffalo, Dr. 
F. S. Fitch, pastor, reopened its hospitable 
doors May 20 to the State Association and wel- 
comed over two hundred delegates. Though 
the meeting was held at the extreme end of 
the great state the various associations were 
fairly represented, metropolitan pastors be- 
ing, as often, conspicuously absent. Drs. Jef- 
ferson, Stimson, Creegan and Ingersoll, how- 
ever, together with a large delegation from 
the women’s missionary societies, well repre- 
sented the city and its great churches. It was 
a brotherly, stimulating, open-minded body, 
which dealt with perplexing problems in the 
mind of the Master. The selection of Rev. W. 
F. Kettle for moderator was felicitous. The 
business was attended to without fussiness or 
display of authority, and every speaker was 
put at his best. 


THE ADDRESSES 


The sessions began with a delightful paper 
on Opportunities and Compensations of a 
Country Parish, by Rev. S. Mills Day. The 
sermon was by Rev. M. H. Fishburn. With 
this year the rule ends by which the ten asso- 
ciations,, in turn, appoint the preacher. An 
evening was given to stirring addresses by 
Secretary Creegan and Dr. J. P. Jones of 
India on the foreign work, and by Rev. G. W. 
Moore for the A. M. A. 

In a strong address on the Religious Power 
of the Family, Rev. G. P. Nims earnestly 
pleaded for the restoration of family religious 
training to its old place of power in the land. 
Dr. E. P. Ingersoll was welcomed in his new 
position of corresponding secretary of the 
Bible Society. In the narrative of the State 
of Religion, the registrar, Rev. James Deane, 
showed that the state had passed the mark of 
50,000 church membership and that additions 
te the churches numbered over 1,700. The 
Well-being of the Church was discussed by 
two laymen and two ministers. The Undying 
Fire was presented by Rev. W. H. Hopkins in 
a thoughtful and spiritual address, and Spir- 
itual Equation in a witty speech by Dr. A. L. 
Smalley. 

Dr. W. E. Griffis struck fire in his address 
on Empire Building and Our Models for the 
Task by saying that, as a nation we glorified 
Dewey, who destroyed the Spanish fleet, but 
neglected Kemp, who, before the Taku forts, 
when he could not get orders from his govern- 
ment, refused to join the bombardment. 


MISSIONS 


The annual survey of the State Home Mis- 
sionary Society by Sec. Ethan Curtis, who 
has filled the office with great fidelity since 
1891, showed distinct gains all around. Re- 
ceipts had risen to $36,000, including a large 
legacy. The secretary had traveled 14,000 
miles in his visits to associations and churches. 
Bright, telling speeches were made by Rev. 
Messrs. N. E. Fuller and G. A. Brock and by 
Dr. Stimson. 

Half the time of the meetings was devoted 
to missionary themes and reports of work. 
The session of Thursday afternoon was 
iargely given to the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Union and the Woman’s Board. Mrs. J. 
P. Jones of India, Dr. Graee N. Kimball of 
Poughkeepsie, Miss Kyle of Boston and Dr. 
E. N. Packard conducted a symposium on the 
Relative Efficiency of Educational and Evan- 
gelistic work on the foreign field. Mrs. Sang- 
ster, on the home missionary side, charmed 
the audience with her practical words on 
creating and sustaining interest in missionary 
work, and Dr. Jefferson closed with an ad- 
dress on the New Testament Motive for 
Christian Giving. An evening was given to 
an address by Prof. F. K. Sanders, D.D., on 
the Training of Ministers for Today. 
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Other State Meetings 


BUSINESS 


By far the most important act of the associ- 
ation was the transference of the headquar- 
ters of the State Home Missionary Society 
from Syracuse to New York city. A year ago 
a committee of nine leading laymen and min- 
isters, including Dr. Lyman Abbott, was in- 
structed to study the problem of the metro- 
politan and the country work and advise in 
regard to headquarters. The report was pre- 
sented in excellent spirit by Dr. Jefferson and 
was adopted without bitter opposition, if not 
with great enthusiasm. It has long been evi- 
dent that we were not working under the best 
conditions. The expanding opportunities in 
New York city, the fact that two-thirds of 
the money was raised there, while two-thirds 
of the work was done outside, the importance 
of having all under one head, and other con- 
siderations, led to the vote for change. A 
field secretary will be chosen whenever funds 
permit. The election of a secretary to reside 
in New York was postponed to another date. 

The report of the committee on pastoral 
supply was warmly applauded. Several 
churches have sought and obtained pastors 
through the committee, unworthy men have 
been thrust out of the state, correspondence 
has been carried on both with men and with 
churches with large promise. Rev. W. F. 
Kettle, the efficient secretary, is entitled to 
the honors for the work. E. N; P. 


Pennsylvania 


We cross the mainland as of old 
The Pilgrims crossed the sea; 

To make the West, as they the East, 
The Homeland of the free. 


To this tocsin upwards of forty delegates 
convened with Park Avenue Church, Mead- 
ville, May 20-22. Many were drawn by the 
magnetic influence of this educational center, 
where William McKinley received his start 
up the ladder of fame as a student at Alle- 
gheny College. Meadville’s words of welcome 
caught us and the retiring moderator’s, The 
Gospel Above Reproach, held us. Most at- 
tendants stayed to the end, thrilled and in- 
spired by these live topics for discussion and 
information: The A BC of the Amusement 
Question, The Problem of the Domestic For- 
eigner, The City and the Church, and The 
Progress of the Kingdom frem the view 
point of layman, young people and business 
man. Enthusiastic reception was accorded 
Supt. T. W. Jones’s Message to the Churches 
from the State, revealing that rear churches 
were continually coming to the front, despite 
the Keystone State’s insidious enemy, deficit, 
for revival echoes have resulted in generous 
accessions on confession. 

The registrar’s report showed 918 additions 
on confession, a gain for the year of 956 mem- 
bers, 13,789 Sunday school members, 63 En- 
deavor Societies, with a membership of 3,514, 
and benevolences amounting to $11,111; out 
of 107 churches 75 reporting. 

Dr. Richards entered eloquently into the 
historic trend of Congregationalism as the 
common denominator of the spirit and prac- 
tice of liberty of conscience. 

The National Societies were ably repre- 
sented, Dr. W. A. Duncan revealing The Sun- 
day School as the Genesis of the Church; Sec. 
E. S. Tead exhorting, Don’t Strike theC. E.S. 
off the List of Your Church Benevolences ; 
Dr. J. P. Jones reviewing the foreign mis- 
sionary work in India with its harvest of 
150,000 souls, and Rev. G. W. Moore giving 
vivid visions of the actual work of the A. M. A. 
in the Southland. 

The solemnity ef the sacramental service 
was enhanced by Rev. B. G. Newton’s sermon 
on Gethsemane, the Oil Press of God, and the 
devotional services, Baptized with the Holy 








Ghost and Fire, and Mending Our Nets, 
left marked impressions on many hearts. 
The program mottoes: “I am very confident 
that the Lord has more truth and light yet to 
break forth out of his Holy Word”—Robin- 
son, 1620; “‘ Expect great things of God; dare 
great things for God”—Carey; and “The 
Pilgrim-Puritan pulpits were the springs of 
American liberty”’—Emerson, afforded sug- 
gestive food for thought and action. 

The meeting of 1902 will be remembered for 
its dignity, energy and devotional spirit. Col. 
Lewis Walker, Meadville, was moderator. 

O. A. J. 


South Dakota 


The little “‘city ” of Webster, with less than 
2,000 people, was honored in entertaining the 
General Association in one of its best sessions. 
Though meeting near a corner of the state, 
the attendance proved nearly as large as the 
average and fairly representative. 

The association was favored in securing 
outside speakers. Special interest centered 
in the presence of Prof. J. Douglas Mackenzie 
of Chicago Seminary. The sermon was to 
have been preached by Rev. J. F. Cross of 
Rosebud, but on account of swollen streams 
and “gumbo ” mud he was unable to meet his 
appointment. In lieu of the sermon Professor 
Mackenzie made a brief address after the 
optimistic paper by Rev. T. J. Dent. This 
almost impromptu utterance but whetted the 
appetite for the more formal one of the fol- 
lowing evening, to which a full house listened 
with close attention and deepening interest. 

Dr. Hitchcock, with thorough information 
and splendid views, set forth the needs of 
China and the sterling qualities of her martyr 
missionaries. With his usual vigor and grasp 
Dr. Roy inspired new interest in the A. M. A. 

But the home product did not suffer by com- 

parison with these visitors. While we have 
the presence of such veterans as Rev. Messrs. 
Dent, Tomlin, Thrall, Daley, Woodcock, and 
receive such accessions of power as are repre- 
sented by Rev. Messrs. Curtis, Moore, Harri- 
son and Wiard, we need not fear a meager pro- 
gram. 
Christian nurture, the importance of the 
secial side of the church, and the forward 
movement in missions received marked atten- 
tion. The secretary’s report showed among 
other things a growth in membership during 
the last census decade of forty-four per cent. 
as against a fifteen per cent. advance in the 
population of the state. 

Resolutions were adopted in memory of 
Rev. (Senator) James H. Kyle and Rev. Arte- 
mas Ehnamani, long the pastor of Pilgrim 
Church, Santee, Neb., also commending the 
plans and welcoming the new men in Chicago 
Seminary and indorsing the plan for a new 
building for Pilgrim Memorial Church in 
Plymouth, Mass. Doubtless the most far- 
reaching results are to be expected from the 
action adopting the plan of interdenomina 
tional federation prepared by the ioinat com- 
mittee of four denominations last winter and 
the appointment of three members on the 
federation commission. 

Rey. T. J. Dent, the moderator, was ably as- 
sisted by Rev. J. H. Olmstead. The next 
meeting is to be in Mitchell, May 18, 1903. 

W. B. H. 





It is being pointed out that inasmuch as the 
Rhodes scholarships at Oxford University 
will be open to men of all creeds, the Angli- 
can tone of the institution will be inevitably, 
if insensibly, modified by the infiux of so 
many colonial, American and German youth, 
who know little, and care less, for union of 
church and state, Erastianism, the Thirty- 
Nine Articles and ritualism. 
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Carrying the Gospel to Work- 
ing Men 


The announcement of the coal strike is only 
another reminder that the conflict between 
capital and labor is a growing menace to our 
republic. The only effectual means of recon- 
ciliation between the opposing elements is 
the gospel. When employer and employee are 
each animated by the spirit of Christ suffi- 
ciently to appreciate the standpoint of the 
other; when they are convinced that their 
interests are so interwoven that what helps 
one strengthens the other, and what harms 
one injures both; when each has given the 
other ground for confidence that he can be 
counted upon to act in the spirit of Christ— 
then the gulf between capital and labor will 
have been bridged. 

While we would by no means imply that 
the church succeeds in reaching all employers 
with the gospel, or that all wage-earners are 
unreached by it, the fact remains that one of 
the greatest problems of the modern church 
is to get hold of the working people, who 
seem to be drifting farther and farther away. 
Some Boston churches, like the Shawmut and 
Berkeley Temple, are solving it in a measure 
by systematic visitation on a large scale, and 
by providing features which attract working 
people. Rev. George L. McNutt, the “ dinner- 
pail preacher,” took upon himself the garb 
and task of a day laborer, and then strove to 
become a mediator between the two classes by 
lecturing on his rewarding experiences in 
both spheres of life. But one of the most 
promising recent contributions to the solution 
of this problem is that of Rev. S. W. Purvis, 
a young Methodist preacher of Gowanda, 
N. Y. It is fully set forth in the last two 
numbers of the Church Economist. For the 
benefit of those who have not seen it, we give 
the main features of the plan: 

Inspired by a strong desire to reach the em- 
ployees of a neighboring tannery, large num- 
bers of whom cared nothing for religious 
things, and believing that the gospel can be 
trusted to do its work if presented with tact 
and faith, Mr. Purvis planned to carry it to 
them in a two weeks’ series of meetings. 
With great wisdom and foresight he secured 
the needed co-operation. He interviewed the 
proprietor, and by representing to him the 
needs of his employees and how their value 
would be increased if they became sober, in- 
dustrious and God-fearing, won permission to 
preach to them for three-quarters of an hour 
every noon for two weeks. Each evening he 
held services in his own church, which those 
who became interested at the noon meetings 
gladly attended. Between times he visited 
the families at their homes, and thus won the 
help of the women and children. ‘ 

His sermons were on Lost Sheep Found. 
Beginning with those in the Bible, Jonah, 
Zaccheus, Mary Magdalene and Saul of Tar- 
sus, he came down to brands plucked from 
the burning in later days, like Gough and 
Jerry McAuley. At first the men laughed 
and scoffed a good deal; but gradually they 
became interested in the earnest preacher, 
and his stories of life struggles struck home. 
The day he talked of Bunyan, an anti-swear- 
ing society was formed among the men; the 
Gough sermon secured thirty-five signers to a 
total abstinence pleage. Not until the last 
service did he make an appeal for personal 
consecration. But when eighty to ninety men 
stepped forth, anxious to begin a new life, 
and were sent to the pastors in whose field 
they naturally belonged, the young preacher 
felt that this effort, begun in weakness and 
uncertainty, had amply jastified itself. 

An invitation to the men at the closing serv- 
ice to bring their families to church next day 
resulted in large attendance at the various 
houses of worship, to the surprise and de- 
light of the ministers. A month later the 
Economist reported gratifying stability of 
results, both in the men and in the churches, 
and printed the following letter from the pro- 


prietor of the Gowanda Tannery, with prac- 
tical suggestions from Mr. Parvis to pastors 
planning to adopt the plan. Is it not worth 
trying? 


To the Editor of The Church Economist; 
Dear Sir: It gives me pleasure to speak of 
the recent meetings held at our factory by 
Rev. Samuel W. Purvis. I believe the results 
of the work to be permanent. We notice a 
change for the better in the general condition 
of our workmen. I believe that our workmen 
are now more sober, industrious and pains- 
taking than before, and that their moral con- 
dition is much improved. I also believe that 
this is a solution of the vexed question be- 
tween capital and labor; we are enabled to 
get closer to our men than ever before. I also 
believe that if put into the hands of good, 
tactful men this work could be done in every 
manufacturing center in our country. We 
certainly have no cause to regret our giving 
permission to Rev. Mr. Purvis to hold these 
meetings in our establishment. 

ERWIN C. FISHER. 





Up and Down the Connecticut 


Our conferences have been holding their 
spring meetings—Franklin at Charlemont, 
Hampshire East at Hadley, and Hampden 
at Chicopee Street. Franklin, seeing the 
benefits accruing from the use of a county 
missionary, as exemplified in the work of 
Rey. S. P. Cook of Berkshire, appointed a 
committee to secure the co-operation of 
another county in employing a general super- 
intendent, whose special field shall be to over- 
see and advise the small churches needing 
outside aid. Hampden, for the help of min- 
isters and churches desiring to hold series of 
special meetings with preaching by fellow- 
pastors, appointed a committee to act as the 
medium of negotiations. Several series were 
held the past winter, involving considerable 
fruitless correspondence ere the list of preach- 
ers was complete. The committee hopes to 
minimize this part of the labor of preparation. 


MINISTERIAL MOVEMENTS 


Occasional pastoral changes continue to be 
announced. At least half a dozen young men 
of recent classes are about to strengthen the 
hold of Hartford Seminary on our valley 
churches. Dr. Goodspeed, having withdrawn 
his Cleveland acceptance, has also yielded to 
the unanimous request of the First Church 
and parish to withdraw his Springfield resig- 
nation. He is to have an assistant, and leaves 
this week for a four months’ vacation to be 
spent quietly in recruiting his strength for 
the fall and winter campaign. 

Just over the state line, at Enfield, a coun- 
cil, with Massachusetts men for moderator 
and scribe, has reluctantly ratified the local 
action whereby Dr. Oliver W. Means is clos- 
ing a fourteen-year pastorate. Of scholarly 
tastes, he lingered at Hartford for a year of 
post-graduate work before entering the min- 
istry, and since coming to Enfield has earned 
his doctorate in philosophy, conferred by 
Hartford Seminary in 1899. Anabie preacher 
and earnest pastor, it has been his duty to 
face the discouraging problem of a less than 
stationary population, and despite many 
deaths and removals the church has almost 
held its own during his leadership. The 
usual honors and responsibilities from the 
vicinage, incident to the cumulative influence 
of a lengthening pastorate, have fallen to him. 
Dr. Means will spend the summer at Brook- 
field before assuming another pastorate, and 
Enfield, during its search for his successor, 
will be supplied by Treasurer Forbes of the 
National Ceuncil. 

A SOCIETY WHICH THINKS OF OTHERS 

Rev. A. B. Patten of South Hadley is trying 
a new plan for his little folks. The Junior 
Endeavor Society has been reorganized, sub- 
stituting the following object for the pledge: 


The object of this society shall be to help 
our boys and girls to become disciples of 
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Christ—that is, to lead them to regular habits 
of prayer, Bible reading and study of Chris- 
tian truth; and through weekly meetings for 
worship, instruction and outlook upon life 
to train them in Christian character and in 
service for Christ and the church. 


Each meeting includes a devotional service 
of song, Scripture and prayer in unison, a 
lesson service of Scripture recitations and of 
instruction by a superintendent, and an out- 
look service to train the members in thought- 
fulness—at home, from house to house, at 
school, and on the street and playground—and 
to cultivate a world-wide missionary interest. 


NORTHFIELD’S SEVENTY: FIFTH 


The Northfield Church has been celebrating 
its diamond jubilee. It was due two years 
ago but was deferred until the debt on the 
edifice erected in 1889 was wholly removed. 
Friends were lately called together to share 
in the rejoicing. The church has risen to 
strength and prominence only in recent years, 
with the growth of the Moody schools, Since 
the semi-centennial in 1875 church and Sun- 
day school enrollment and benevolences have 
been sextupled. A historical review, ad- 
dresses on the interrelation of the church and 
the institutions around it by their representa- 
tives, and on the relation of the New England 
country church to the church at large and 
the condition of religien seventy-five years 
ago, by Drs. A. H. Plumb and Lyman Whit- 
ing, filled three sessions with an abundance of 
good things. Lone, 





The Story of a Western Mas- 


sachusetts Church 


Fifty years ago a stalwart company of 100 
marched out from First Church, Easthamp- 
ton, under the leadership of Samuel Williston, 
son of its first pastor. Their mission was to 
form “ Payson Church,” to meet the demands 
of the increasing population. 

Both mother and daughter churches have 
grown strong along the years. So last week 
Sunday and Monday were given up to remi- 
niscences, addresses, music and glad reunion. 
In the half century four pastors have done 
good work, three serving for thirty-two years, 
and the present one, Rev. C. H. Hamlin, hold- 
ing the love of a united people for eighteen 
years. 

To Samuel Williston, Seth Warner and 
other business men, Payson Church owes its 
existence. The town has grown strong and 
vigorous, as those far-sighted men foresaw, 
and the one Protestant church of 1852 has 
grown to four. 

A semi-centennial address by the pastor 
was full of historic interest. Dr. Hitchcock 
of Amherst, a former teacher at Williston, 
charmingly described old-time days; a grace- 
ful tribute was paid to “ Grandsire Williston,’ 
whose son, Samuel, desired to follow the pro- 
fession of his father, but was prevented by 
illness. So he became a manufacturer of but- 
tons and with his friend, Joel Hayden of 
Haydenville, built up this new business. At 
that time he had more skill than money. He 
had to borrow an overcoat to wear to New 
York when he took the first batch of buttons 
to market. To have left as a legacy “ Willis- 
ton Seminary,” strong and vigorous under 
Mr. Sawyer’s administration, large manufac- 
turing interests and Payson Church, a model 
Christian community, a record of good deeds 
for Amherst, Mt. Holyoke College and scores 
of other benevolences, is to have made his 
name immortal! 

Principal Sawyer, in his study of founda- 
tions laid by godly men and noble women 
whose successors have made the town, formu- 
lated his ideas in a creed, as aptly expressing 
what the churches in his town stand for. His 
address was illustrated by stereopticon views 
of the old village and older residents. 

8. BE. B. 
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A Georgia Letter 


The intellectual atmosphere is being unusu- 
ally quickened, partly as a result of the meet- 
ing of the famous Ogden Party in Athens, 
with the object of providing a common school 
for white and black, to continue eight months, 
in every district in the South. As the pur- 
poses of this movement are becoming known, 
it is receiving larger welcome from the white 
South. Another reason is that the Commence- 
ment season ison. This is really an event in 
Southern life which crowds the largest audi- 
toriums and has a strong educative effect on 
the masses. 

I have never known so much interest in 
Congregationalism as now. Old churches are 
manifesting new life. Central of Atlanta 
has outgrown its old quarters and is planning 
for larger. Atlanta First has received thirty- 
five new members since Jan. 1, and its Sunday 
school is outgrowing the building. 

Macon has celebrated the thirty-fourth an- 
niversary of its founding and the thirteenth 
of the present pastor. Other denominations 
brought hearty greetings. The pastor, Rev. 
J. R. McLean, during his thirteen years of 
service has not missed a single meeting be- 
cause of ill health. The church has recently 
been divided into clubs according to occupa- 
tion, and unusual enthusiasm prevails. 

Colored Congregationalists are taking hearty 
interest in the Negro Young People’s Con- 
vention to be held in Atlanta Aug. 6-11. The 
meeting will comprise all denominations. To 
arouse interest in the spiritualization of the 
Negro people is the purpose of the movement, 
which is fraught with untold good. Whites 
are cordially co-operating. Ten thousand 
delegates from all parts of the Union are ex- 
pected. 

The death of no Congregationalist in the 
South has been felt like that of Rev. L. B. 
Maxwell. Truly he was a pillar of strength 
who is sadly missed. Memorial services have 
been held by the colored brethren in their 
churches and associations, not only in Geor- 
gia, but throughout the South. H. H. P. 





Problems and Progress in Iowa 


It is perhaps both complimentary and the 

reverse to suggest that in such a state and 
among such a people as ours it is to be ex- 
pected that Congregationalism should flourish. 
If we flatter ourselves that to intelligent citi- 
zens,of a democracy our polity is well adapted, 
we may well ask at the same time, What are 
we doing for those who need evangelizing and 
educating in order to appreciate democracy in 
religion? 
+ Congregationalism is entrenching itself in 
our cities and towns. Are we going to aban- 
donfithe rural districts? If we do, we not 
only abandon them, we cut off an important 
source ofjsupply for our city churches. Many 
a well-to-do farmer, able to retire from active 
farm labor, moves to town, buys property, 
and settles down with his family to a quiet 
enjoyment of life. And not infrequently a 
leading inducement to the migration is the 
superior advantages of church life in the 
town. Ordinarily such families unite with a 
church of the denomination with which they 
have been connected in the country. Often 
the sons or daughters come in to attend 
school, to find work or to engage in business, 
while the parents remain some years longer 
on the farm. And of course many young 
people go to the city whose parents never 
follow them. 

Such persons are desirable additions to the 
churches, and these rural districts make a 
strong appeal to our denominational loyalty. 
At the same time, who can estimate the im- 
portance of having the beys and girls in- 
structed in the Christian life and attached to 
the church before they go to the city ? 

But if the farmers come to the cities for 
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superior advantages, how can educated min- 
isters and their wives be expected to live in 
the country and rear children there? The 
problem is a serious one, and so far there is 
no sign that its solution is at hand. The only 
way out seems to be for consecrated young 
men and women to go to these fields in the 
same spirit which takes our missionaries to 
India and China. Surely these ought not to 
lack for workers when those are being sup- 
plied. 
TANGIBLE GROWTH 


Eight new Congregational meeting houses 
have been completed in Iowa since the last 
meeting of the General Association. Two 
others have been rebuilt and rededicated. 
Six new churches have been organized, and 
work has been opened in two new fields not 
yet organized. Seven churches have come to 
self-support. 

Several churches have paid off debts. Some 
have increased the salaries of their pastors, 
recognizing that these times of prosperity for 
the farmers and the country at large mean 
an increase in the cost of living. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Yale alumni committee of arrange- 
ments for the reunion and banquet to be held 
at the time of the General Association meet- 
ing has located twenty-eight graduates of that 
seminary living in the state and thirteen 
other men who were at some time students 
there. Among toasts to be proposed at the 
banquet is one covering the question raised 
by Dr. Munger at the ordination of Dean 
Sanders, viz., Should theology be taught in 
the university or the seminary? Another 
proposes the question of free tuition for theo- 
logical students. A letter will also be read 
from Dean Sanders, whose visits and ad- 
dresses at several places in the state on the 
occasion of his recent brief tour through the 
west aroused much interest. 


EVANGELISTIC 


In response to a question as to the drift 
throughout the state with respect te revival 
meetings, Dr. Douglass, secretary of the Iowa 
Home Missionary Society, sends the follow- 
ing interesting and significant answer: ‘“‘A 
tendency toward disuse of special meetings 
of the old sort; a tendency to observe 
Passion Week, to magnify Christian nurture 
and to gather the youth into classes looking 
to church membership; but withal a grow- 
ing feeling that in some way evangelistic 
work must be done and disciples enlisted.” 

R. L. M. 





Southwestern Ohio 


First Church, Springfield, notwithstanding 
the loss of its edifice by fire, has kept its work 
at a high point of success, and already has 
$16,000 in hand for the edifice soon to be 
built. The scholarly pastor, Rev. C. H. Small, 
in leyalty to his people, recently declined a 
call to the leading church in Kansas at an ad- 
vance of $500 in salary. He did not even 
inform his church of the tempting invitation 
or of his personal sacrifice until the call was 
declined. 

The churches in Cincinnati are in better 
condition than for years. Walnut Hills re- 
cently entertained Miami Conference, which 
includes churches in Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia. Plymouth is expecting soon to build, 
and North Fairmount has purchased a lot with 
the same end immediately in view. Riverside 
has received thirty into membership since 
Jan. 1. This unexampled growth is due to 
Revs. R. W. and Bertha J. Harris, who have 
added this little church to their pastorates at 
Storrs and Plymouth. The executive com- 
mittee of the Home Missionary Society pays 
tribute to these devoted workers by insisting 
on their taking a month’s vacation, supplying 
their places meanwhile. D. M. P. 
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The Transfer at Coytesville, N. J. 


The report that an entire Congregational 
church at Coytesville has gone over to the 
Episcopalians is materially modified when the 
facts are known. Dr. Cobb of the Church 
Building Society says: “‘ Years ago there was 
a Congregational church in Coytesville which 
this society assisted in building a house of 
worship, the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society helping to sustain the preacher. 
It was found there was no place there for a 
Congregational church. I doubt if there were 
ever three Congregationalists in the member- 
ship. After struggling for a time, the church 
voted to disband and gave letters to all mem- 
bers who wished them to any church they” 
wished to join. That ended the Congrega- 
tional church as an organization. The Church 
Building Society foreclosed its claim on the 
property, but has recently sold it to the Epis- 
copalians, who propose to occupy that field.’ 

CG. 





Record of the Week 


Calls 


BELL, ABRAHAM, to Maple Ridge, Harris Ridge 
and Steuben, Wis. Accepts, and is at work. 

BENTLEY, FRANK D, to remain at Mapleton, 
Minn., where he has supplied for 6 months. 

BERG, IRVING H., Hartford Sem., to Vanceboro, 
Me. 

BICKFORD, I. B., to Radcliffe, lo. Accepts. 

Brown, THos. J., Lancaster, Wis., to Ladysmith. 
Declines. 

BRUNKER, THOS. A., Downs, Okl., to Little River, 
Kan. Accepts. 

BurcH, HENRY H., Fort Dodge, Io., to Primghar. 
Accepts. , 

CHAMBERLAIN, H. W., recently of Columbia City, 
Wn., to Newport, same state, with Priest River, 
Ida. Accepts. 

DOUGHERTY, Jas. G., to Stockton, Kan., where he 
has been supplying. Accepts. : 

EDWARDS, JONATHAN, Wardner, Ida., accepts 
call to Pendleton, Ore., and is at work. 

Emmons, HenrRyY V., Kiitery Point, Me., is not 
called to the church in Northboro, but will make 
his home in that place. 

EMRICH, RICHARD S. M., Hartford Sem., to Dead 
River, Me. 

FOwWLES, RAYMOND A., Bangor Sem., to N. and E. 
Bangor, Me. 

GERRIE, Wo. A., Bethany Ch., St. Paul, Minn., to 
Spring Valley. 

GovuLD, JouN H., Bangor Sem., to W. Dresden, 

le. 


Gray, SAMUEL H., Hillsboro, N. D., to Washburn, 
with Oliver Co., across the Missouri. Accepts. 

GREGG, JAS. E., Yale Sem., to Albany, Me. 

HAMMOND, H. O., Stewart, Minn., to Pelican Rap- 
ids. Accepts. 

HARMON, WILLARD P., formerly assistant pastor 
of Central Ch., Brooklyn, N.Y., to become as- 
sistant pastor of Plymouth Ch. Accepts. 

HARTWELL, ARTHUR E., Epsom, N. H.,to Jamaica, 
Vt. 

HEATHCOTE, ARTHUR S., Appleton, Minn,, to Bel- 
grade. Accepts, and is at work. 

HoGAN, HARDING R., formerly of Steuben, Wis., 
to Hake’s District, ‘‘ Union” and Annoton. Ac- 
cepts. 

HUMPHREYS, OLIVER. M., Silver Creek, Io., to 
Colesburg. Accepts, and is at work. 

KENT, LAURANCE G., Le Mars, Io., declines call to 
Cherokee. 

Lapp, GEo. E., to remain indefinitely at Randolph, 
Vt., where he has been supplying for a year. 

LEAVITT, ASHLEY D., Hartford Sem., to Little 
Deer Isle, Me. 

LUNDGREN, CARL A., Swedish Ch., Waltham, 
Mass , to Swedish Ch., Joliet, Ill. Accepts. 

MARSH, HAMMOND L., Kiowa, Kan., to Ottawa. 
Accepts. 

OrR, Jas. B., San Francisco, Cal., to Greenlake Ch., 
Seattle, Wn. Accepts. 

PARKER, JOHN, recently of New Mexico, to San 
Juan, Cal. Accepts, and is at work. 

PETERSON, OscaR W.,.Bangor Sem., to Phillips 
and Strong, Me. 

PINKERTON, Wo. B., Newell, Io., to Hammond, 
La., and to Wabasha, Minn. Accepts the latter. 
Piass, NORMAN, to presidency of Washburn Col- 

lege, Topeka, Kan. Accepts. 

Rar, Jas. W., Litchfield, O., to Cortland, N. Y. 
Accepts. 

Regs, Jas. E., Yale Sem., to Northfield, Me. 

RoBERTS, CLARENCE &£., Valencia, Kan., to Osa- 
watomie. Accepts. 

Saar, CHas. J., to permanent pastorate People’s 
Ch., South Chicago, Ill., where he has been serv- 
ing the past year. 

SALLMON, WM. H., to remain for another year, 
from July 1, at Second Ch., Bridgeport, Ct., with 
salary increased from $2,500 to $3,500. 
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SCHNEIDER, FRED’K J., Bangor Sem., to Matinicus 
Is., Me. 

ScoTT, DaRtvus B., formerly of Sioux Falls, 8. D., 
to Lancaster, Mass., where he has supplied for 
9 mos. 

SELIGER, CHAS. H. B., Bangor Sem., to Auburn 
(M. E.), Me. 

STEELE, JOSEPH, Jr., Ankeny, Io., adds Crocker to 
his field. 

STEIN, HEINRICH W., Chicago Sem., to Grand 
View, Io. Accepts. 

STEVENSON, Wo. J. D., Pittsville, Wis., to Porter, 
Ind. Accepts. 

SwIFtT, CLARENCE F., Park Ave. Ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., to Central Ch., Fall River, Mass. 

TAYLOR, Horace J., Granite Falls, Minn., to Lake 
Park. Accepts, and is at work. 

THOMPSON, OLE, Chicago Sem., to Norwegian Free 
Church, Muskegon, Mich. Accepts. 

THORPE, WALTER, Bangor Sem.,to Pownal, Me. 

FILLETT, BARTON C., lately of Central City, Lo., to 
Bondurant and Linn Grove. 

WEAGE, EDWARD D., First Ch., Port Angeles, Wn., 
to Columbia City. 

WHITE, W. A., Boston Evangelical Inst., Revere, 
Mass., to S. Wardsboro, Vt. 


Ordinations and Installations 

BELL, ENOCH FRYE, N. Leominster, Mass , May 23. 
Sermon, Dr. Chas. H. Daniels; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. Lawrence Phelps, W. 0. Conrad and 
Dr. Joseph Torrey. Rev. and Mrs. Bell are under 
appointment of the A. B. C. F. M. to the Japan 
Mission. 

CARHART, CHAS. L., rec. p. Dorset, Vt., May 20. 
Parts, Rey. Messrs. Owen James, J. B. Seabury, 
C. R. Seymour, C. H. Peck. 

STETSON, OscaR F., 0. and i. Carver, Mass., May 
14. Sermon, Rey. D. M. James; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Joshua Coit, J. H. Jones, E. M. Bartlett, 
F. B. Noyes. 

THOMPSON, OLE, Chicago Sem., o. Norwegian Free 
Church, Muskegon, Mich. Sermon, Rev. H. F. 
Josephson ; other parts, Rev. C. T. Dyrness and 
Professors 0. C. Grauer and R. A. Jernberg. 


Resignations 


ADAMS, Wm. C., Gorham, N. H. 

KAIR, WM. R., Angel’s Camp, Cal. 

BEACH, DAVID N., withdraws resignation at request 
of First Ch., Denver, Col. 

BURNHAM, Davip E., Lovell Center, Me. 

CHEADLE, STEPHEN H., San Juan, Cal. 

CoP, DONALD G., Plymouth Ch., Fargo and Krag- 
ness Mines, N. D., to take effect Sept. 15. 

CROKER, GEO. H., Larchwood, Io. 

HouGuTon, Ross C., First Ch., Chelsea, Mass. 

MACFADDEN, Rust. A., Central Ch., Chelsea, 
Mass., renews resignation after being asked to 
withdraw. 

MORROW, CORNELIUS W., Second Ch., Norwich, 
Ct. The church refuses to accept the resignation. 

SEWALL, JOHNS., D. D., professor of sacred rhetoric 
and oratory and lecturer on pastoral theology at 
Bangor Seminary, Maine. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


STANTON Co., NEB., UNION CH., rec. 10 May, 14 
members. Rey. J. F. Smith, pastor. 


Summer Supplies 
— JOHN M., Bangor Sem., at N. Deer Isle, 
e. 
CLARK, JAS. S., Hartford Sem., at Vershire, Vt. 
—. W. L., Chicago, at Kensal and Wimbledon, 
—— PERLEY C., Bangor Sem., at Sandy Point, 
e. 


HAWKESWORTH, CHAS. W., Bangor Sem., at Sun- 
set, Me. 

HEYHOE, ALBERT G., Bangor Sem., at Essex St. 
Ch., Bangor, Me. 

JONES, C. A., Chicago Sem., at Pingree and Bu- 
chanan, N. D. 

— ALEX J., at Swedish Ch., Brattleboro, 

PonD, EvARTs W., E. Stoneham, Me., also supplies 
N. Waterford. 

TORREY, ELBRIDGE C., Bangor Sem., at Amherst 
and Aurora, Me. 

WALTERS, LUTHER M., Fresno, Cal., at Auburn 
during the absence of Rev. H. F. Burgess abroad. 


Personals 


CHILD, ELI A., formerly of Philomath, Ore., has 
deelined an invitation to. remain indefinitely at 
Freewater, where he has served for nearly two 
years, and will make his home in Eugene. 


American Board Personals 


The following missionaries from the Madura Mis- 
sion arrived in New York on May 12 for a furlough. 
ELwoop, REv. WILLIS P. 

Tracy, JAs. E., and wife. 





If you would fall into any extreme, let it 
be on the side of gentleness. The human 
mind is so constructed that it resists rigor 
and yields to softness.—St. Francis de Sales. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of generat 
importance. To that end, brief voluntary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides 
of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting these open letters for 
publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of 


the paper. 
Professor Paine with His Students 


Only he who has been privileged to sit at 
the feet of Professor Paine of Bangor can 
truly appreciate his genius as a teacher. The 
air of the classroom was his native element, 
and it was always as fresh and pure as heaven 
could make it. Fresh air, a moderate temper- 
ature, an armful of books, a keen, penetrating 
mind, a never-dying enthusiasm, a magnetic 
personality and a receptive body of men—all 
these were found in Professor Paine’s class- 
room. He lived for his “boys.” Neither 
platform nor pulpit could draw him away 
from them, and they received the very best 
that he could give. He threw all the strength 
of his heart, mind and soul into his teach- 
ing, for he loved his work and he gloried in 
transforming the raw material which passed 
through his hands. 

Year after year Professor Paine brought to 
his task a wonderful freshness and originality. 
His notes were never old, church history was 
never dull, philosophies and creeds were 
never dry. Possessing the faculty for stimu- 
lating and enthusing his students, he aroused 
their interest and inspired every man to do 
his best. 

Some have feared the infiuence of his views 
and many have looked upon his teachings as 
theological utterances rather than historical 
interpretations. “Orthodoxy,” he often said, 
“ig my doxy.” One thing, however, is cer- 
tain, his heterodoxy was not of the heart. 
“*Gentlemen, it is a fine thing to study theol- 
ogy and church history, but when you get out 
into the world and come into touch with men 
you must preach something else.” These 
were his words. 

Even the sparkle of his eye, which told of 





victory, and the gesture so familiar to all who 
were his students have a significance which, 
for us at least, shall never die. Many a man 
in the ministry today has reason to thank God 
for the privilege of coming into touch with 
one who as a teacher had but few equals. 
Derby, Ct. Hueu MAacCaLium. 


Concerning Church Rolls 


A Congregational church is its own judge 
as to any person’s relation to its membership. 
Its requirements for admission, its right to 
revise its own roll, we may not review. But 
its statistical report of membership is open to 
discussion. 

Statistics to be valuable should be accurate. 
But a recent investigation into the accuracy 
of membership reports reveals some thought- 
provoking discrepancies. Granted that a 
church has sole right to determine who are 
its members on any given date, say Jan. 1, 
1900, may we not expect that their number, 
increased by additions on confession and by 
letter, and decreased by deaths, dismissions 
and various forms of roll revision during the 
year, shall be the number of members Jan. 1, 
1901? Asa matter of fact there are hundreds 
of churches that fail to strike a correct bal- 
ance sheet of this kind at the end of the year. 
In Summary II. in the Year-Bock for 1901, 
where membership totals are grouped by 
states, only California and the District of 
Columbia of those having more than 1,000 
members report a new total whose increase is 
exactly the same as the excess of additions 
over losses. 

Taking the first Year-Book page of each 
state, containing about 40 churches, New Eng- 











Why is ROYAL 
Baking Powder bet- 
ter than any other? 


Because in its mammoth works a 
corps of chemical experts is con- 
stantly employed to test every ingre- 
dient and supervise every process of 
manufacture to insure a product ab- 
solutely pure, wholesome and perfect 


in every respect. 


The most wholesome food and 
the most digestible food are made 
with Royal Baking Powder. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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land showed the following number of inaccu- 
racies: Maine 3, Vermont 4, New Hampshire 6, 
Massachusetts 7, Connecticut 9; while outside 
New England two prominent Congregational 
states showed 18 and 17 discrepancies, re- 
spectively, nearly one-half, on a single page. 
Sometimes a church reports a larger member- 
ship, although it has received no additions ; 
oftener, in spite of apparent net gain, it re- 
ports a loss. Twelve states, with more addi- 
tions than removals, report shrinkage. 

It is a trivial matter in a single church, but 
the denominational total is not trivial. The 
excess of additions over losses was 8,081, but 
the net gain reported was 3,475. More than 
4,600 Congregationalists vanished into thin 
air; they did not die; they were not given 
letters to other churches; they were not 
dropped or retired or cut off or excommuni- 
cated; they simply vanished. In nine years 
the denomination has lost more than 26,000 
members in this way, and the annual dis- 
crepaney is increasing. If these 26,000 were 
unworthy, or were lost from knowledge, why 
not report them in the proper column of roll 
revision? 

O charch clerk, do you not know that your 
state secretary is vexing his righteous soul 
from day to day over the carelessness of you 
or your predecessor? This doe: starting 
afresh with the list of members you reported 
this year on January 1, add no name and drop 
no name without giving account thereof next 
January, and the blessings of the Year-Book 
editor and the state secretaries and the lovers 
of accuracy everywhere shall be heaped upon 
your head. Henry LINCOLN BAILEY. 

Longmeadow, Masa. 


“The Dead-line of Fifty” 

The statement that “ministers of ability, 
with an honorable record, at a period of life 
when in other callings men are valued for 
their maturity and experience, are not wanted, 
often are not even considered, simply because 
they are past fifty years old,” may be true, 
but is not in accordance with my observation. 

“The dead-line of fifty,” frequently alluded 
to as a lamentable fact, is a figment of the 
imagination, When I survey the goodly com- 
pany of gray-bearded ministers in active sery- 
ice in this city, and call to mind many- of 
equal age who occasionally fill their places ; 
when I vainly endeavor to recall a single 
instance of a minister being “turned down” 
as candidate or pastor because of his age, I 
wonder how and where a statement so preju- 
dicial to the churches and so at variance with 
good sense originated. 

A minister should be, and-in my view gen- 
erally is, at his best at fifty. Experience has 
ripened him, and he has learned to know 
human nature. His horizon is wider, his 
knowledge more varied, his judgment better 
and his mastery of the art of expression more 
perfect than at thirty-five. Unless he is an 
invalid, his personal appearance is more im- 
pressive. All in all, he is better qualified to 
edify the brethren and to convict the sinner 
than at any earlier period of his life. 

Washington, D. C. @. H. %. 


A New Secretaryship 


With much pleasure I read in The Congre- 
gationalist that a movement is on foot to 
create a new office and employ a man to stir 
up the churches on the question of giving. 1 
have given much attention to this subject, 
and have—at my own expense at various 
times—gone from place to place to speak and 
scatter literature on systematic and propor- 
tionate giving. I have felt very strongly for 
a number of years that there should be a live 
man appointed for this work. I deem it a 
duty and a privilege to speak on this subject 
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whenever an opportunity presents itself. 
Eight or ten years ago I called the attention 
of some of the brethren to this matter that 
you now discuss, but I failed to secure co- 
operation. I earnestly hope that the right 
man will soon be found to stir up the churches 
on this very important matter, that we may 
see a great revival in the question of giving. 
0. J. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BosToN MINISTERS’ MBETING, Pilgrim Hall, June 2, 
10.30 a. M. Topic and speaker not yet d 

CLEVELAND MINISTERS’ MEETING, June 2. Subject, 
The Minister’s Relation to the Other Professions. 

PROVIDENCE MINISTERS’ MEETING, June 2. Subject, 
big iy ne of German Charities; speaker, Prof, 
J.B. E. Jonas. 








WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY Unions, Plymouth Ch., 
Syracuse, N. Y., June 3. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIBTY, Syra- 
cuse, June 3-5. 

Essex S80. BRANCH W. B. M., Semi-annual Meeting: 
Topsfield, June 4. 

INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, Clifton Springs, 
N.Y., June 4-10. 

Boston CONGREGATIONAL CLUB, Ladies’ Night, Tre- 
mont Temple, June 5. 

A COLLEGE ANNIVERSARIES, Grinnell, Io, June 


TRIENNIAL INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL Con- 
VENTION, Denver, June 26-30. 


HARVAR) SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, Cam- 
bridge, July 1-18. 
STATE MEETINGS 
Iowa, Des Moines, June 3-6 
Louisiana, Lake Charlies, June 5 
Vermont, Springfield, June 10-12 
Connecticut, artford, June 17,18 
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That 
Tired Feeling 


Is a Common Spring Trouble. 


It’s a sign that the blood is deficient 
in vitality, just as pimples and other 
eruptions are signs that the blood is 
impure. 

It’s a warning, too, which only the 
hazardous fail to heed. y 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove it, give new life, new courage, 
strength and animation. 

They cleanse the blood and clear the 
complexion. 

Accept no substitute. 

“T felt tired all the time and could not 
sleep. After taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla a 
while I could sleep well and the tired feel- 
ing had gone. This great medicine has also 
cured me of scrofula.” Mrs. C. M. Roor, 
Gilead, Conn. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 











HAND-MADE. 








On our first floor, containing one-half acre of 
space, there will be found separate collections 
of the famous “ Mission” 
embodies in its construction the simple tenets 
of the Arts and Crafts School of design—that 
decoration should be subordinate to form and 
that all framework should be plainly disclosed 
and of visible strength. 

The “Mission” style in its quaint outlines 
indicates the proper furniture for interiors 
built up on old Spanish, Dutch and a 
English architectural lines. 
made with cleanly and durable seatings of 
rushes, haircloth, flax and leather, prepared 
and applied by hand. 

We invite visitors to see this interesting ex- 
hibit regardless of any thought of purchasing. 


urniture, which 


It is all hand- 


Such furniture appeals strongly to all who value the sentiment in hand made articles. 
We furnish the following catalogues on application : 


Wood Mantels. Refrigerators. 


Mission. 


Old Hickory. Arts and Crafts. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 





What Rev. Richard G. Woodbridge, Prospect Hill Church, Somerville, says about 


THE PILGRIM 


Individual Communion Service 


The Pilgrim Individual Communion Service 





works well in the Prospect Hill Congregational 
Church. 
method. It makes it possible for one to come 
before the Lord with clean lips as well as with 
clean heart and that is great gain. 
quiet, orderly, inexpensive service and a real 
help to devout communion. 


It is a great improvement on the old 


It is a neat, 


Yours truly, 
RICHARD G. WOODBRIDGE. 


Somerville, May 2, 190°. 





A sample set loaned to any church inter- 
ested for use at one communion service. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Boston and Chicago 
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A Sensible Sunday Observance 
Deliverance 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT PLYMOUTH 


The General Association of Congregational 
Churches of Massachusetts reaffirm their convic- 
tion that the preservation of the Lord’s Day as a 
day of rest and worship is vital, not merely to the 
interests of religion and morality, but not less to 
the physical and social health of the people at large, 
a question which has to do not only with the spir- 
itual well-being of the institutions of religion, but 
equally with the maintenance of the rights of all 
who labor for their daily bread. We therefore wish 
to urge upon the churches of the commonwealth 
the serious consideration of the following proposi- 
tions: 

The obligation and privilege of maintaining the 
Lord’s Day in accord with the spirit of the Scrip- 
tures rest primarily upon the members of the 
Christian Church, who, by precept and example, 
should be instant in season and out of season to 
see to it that they do not nullify the teachings of the 
Word of God by their personal habits on the Lord’s 
Day, whether these be for the gratification of per- 
sonal tastes or the indulgence of private pleasures. 
No more serious harm can be done to the Sabbath 
Day than its constant and careless violation by 
Christian people themselves. The chief work of 
the Christian Church is to preach, teach and prac- 
tice those things which are likely to arouse men to 
their duty rather than to seek relief by legislation. 
We fear that the principal difficulty experienced in 
enforcing Sunday laws grows out of the indifference 
and selfishness of church members. 

We especially urge upon the attention of the 
churches a more general presentation of the need 
of more strict observance of the Lord’s Day in the 
interests of the laboring masses of the common- 
wealth, whose interests and well-being are con- 
stantly menaced by the greed and rapacity of or- 
ganizations which are governed purely in the spirit 
of commercialism ; and we call the attention of the 
laboring masses of the commonwealth to the fact 
that their hope of immunity from the grasping ava- 
rice of money-seeking, Sabbath-breaking corpora- 
tions lies chiefly in their active alliance and co-op- 
eration with the church of Jesus Christ, always the 
friend and helper of the struggling masses; and we 
advise the various conferences to lose no opportu- 
nity to co-operate with labor organizations in the 
spirit of cordial fraternity, to bring about an end 
so vital to the welfare of both. 

Finally, we ask the churches and ministers to 
discuss the whole question of Sabbath observance, 
not with reference to any minor or passing phase 
of legislative enactment, but in the larger spirit of 
its human interest and influence, keeping steadily 
to the teaching and spirit of Jesus Christ, that the 
Sabbath was made for man and not man for the 
Sabbath. 





Pebbles from Plymouth 


Constructive doctrinal teaching in an age of tran- 
sition ... must be reconstructive.—Rev. C. F. Carter. 

Some people get hold of the lower side of the 
higher criticism, to their perplexity.—Rev. 4. B. 
Bassett. 

Perhaps the ten-strikes in the bowling alley below 
encouraged the speakers in the armory to “ strike 
twelve.” 

The pastor's wife got a special vote of thanks for 
her services on the entertainment committee. 
Proper thing to do. 

We Congregationalists may be a poor, feeble lot, 
but it was our forefathers who made America.— 
Dr. W. Garrett Horder. 

Pleasant greetings came from the New York As- 
sociation, in session at Buffalo, and that of Pennsyl- 
vania, meeting at Meadville. 

Don’t become the Established Church. It would 
spoil you. It would divide the nation into two by 
an impassable chasm.— Dr. Horder. 

The Pope cared more to put his foot on the neck 
of the king than to put his own neck under the foot 
of the King of kings.— Dr. Alex. MeKenzie. 

It is a new experience for an English Noncon- 
formist coming to this country to find that he is at 
the top instead of at the bottom.— Dr. Horder. 

Revelation is not so much a deposit of truth as it 
is a process of creating the spiritual organ through 
which God becomes known to man.—Mr. Carter. 

The moderator had a similar unexpected honor a 
dozen years ago, being elected to preside over the 
semi-centennial session of the Michigan Associa- 
tion. 


Let us get out of our provincialism. The rest of 
the world is not impressed with the omniscience of 
the Congregationalists of Boston and Chicago.— 
Dr. A. H. Bradford, 

Never was an age so well equipped for recon- 
structive work, since the principle demanding new 
forms indicates so clearly the method of a genuine 
conservatism.—Mr. Carter, 

The time will come when the patriotic motive 
will replace the missionary motive. Then we shall 
give, not to a society, but to the country which we 
love and trust.—Dr. McKenzie. 

No doctrine is to be maintained for its own sake 
merely because it is true. The consideration of 
co-ordinate importance asks, also, if the truth so 
expressed is fitted to life. —Mr. Carter. 

It is not the slave who cries for freedom, but the 
man who knows freedom. Itis the men who know 
the life of Christ and enjoy freedom who feel the 
burden of the laboring man.—Rev. Daniel Evans. 

The first duty of the Church to the working man 
is to appreciate his conditions and virtues. It in 
jures him to get the impression that the Church 
knows him only in the terms of his vices.—A/r. 
Evans. 

We are not strong enough to bear unrestricted 
immigration, but we ought to be. If the chureh 
kept her door open to the immigrant, the nation 
would not need to close the door against him —/r 
McKenzie. 

Vote passed at the session in Salem in 1856: 
“That every member of the association may have 
leave of absence at 10 o’clock this morning, for 
half an hour, to visit the museum in this city.”— 
Dr. D. 8. Clark. Z 

The Board of Pastoral Supply, in its delicate and 
responsible trust, has installed the one man whom 
the Lord plainly raised up for to set the solitary, 
not skilled in the arts of ecclesiastical wooing, in 
families.—Dr. D: 8. Clark. 

It is because man has met God that he thinks 
about him. Having felt the thrill of divine life 
within his soul, he seeks to tell his fellowman about 
it, that he may share this life. Such is the genesis 
of all vital theology.—Mr. Carter. 

We need to escape from the tyranny of the false 
dilemma. Itis peculiarly unfortunate to ask whether 
Jesus Christ is human or divine, forcing a false is- 
sue, when the absolute congruity and fitness of 
these elements are the supreme glory of his person. 
—Mr. Carter. 

A devotional service not on the program was held 
at the Rock Thursday morning at 7.30. “ Treas. 
urer” Shaw presided, and the service was remark- 
ably inspiring and tender. Of course they sang 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me” and “O God, the 
Rock of Ages.” 

The associational sermon (a century ago) was a 
lengthy and elaborate disquisition on some doc- 
trinal theme, frequently a controversial one, with 
introduction, definition, proposition, argument, im- 
provement and conclusion. The prayer was no less 
a stately, expansive, informing theological and un- 
liturgical exercise, in which the gift of utterance 
had full play.—Dr. Clark. 





Woman’s Work in Connecticut 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Union of Connecticut was held in 
Plymouth Church, New Haven, May 21. Attend- 
ance was large and reports showed a successful 
year’s work. Addresses were by Rev. J.S. Ives on 
The Foreigner in Connecticut, by Mrs. Ida V. Wood- 
bury on The Negro, by Dr. J. D. Kingsbury on Work 
Among the Miners, and by Miss Frances J. Dyer on 
What Is Worth While? The meeting was inspiring 
and uplifting. Cc. 





The domestic exports of the United States 
for nine months ending with March amount 
to $1,062,432,158, making the exports of this 
country greater than that of any other nation. 
The United Kingdom of Great Britain comes 
second, Germany third, France fourth. In 
value of imports the order is changed to Great 
Britain first, Germany second, France third 
and United States fourth. 








In Substitute Feeding 
for infants physicians agree that cow’s milk is the 
basis for all beginnings. What is required, then, 
is the best possible milk product. Borden’s Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is ideal, pure, sterile and 
guarded against contamination. : 
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Melfi ts 
is just what it claims 
to be—an infant’s food 
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milk, Send a postal 
for a free sample. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


OU are now in the middle 
of your buying time, but 
the cloth manufacturer’s 

selling time is over. That’s 
why he will sell us his best 
oods now at far less than 
former prices, and that’s why 
we can offer you suits and 
skirts of bran-new materials, 
made to order, at one-third 
less than regular prices. 
Nearly all of our styles and 
fabrics share in this sale. 
Note these reductions: 
Stylish Cloth Suits, former 
price $10, reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
Skirts made of all-woo!l ma- 
terials, former price $5, re- 
duced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced 
to $5. 

$10 Skirts reduced to 
$6.67. 

Rainy-day Skirts, former price $6, reduced to 
$4, $9 Skirts reduced to $6. 
Reduced Prices on Traveling Suits, Rainy-day 
Suits, Raglans, Riding-Habits, etc. 
Shirt-Waist Suits and Wash Dresses, $3 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. 

Catalogue, Samples and Bargain-List will be sent 
Sree upon request. Every garment opemeee to fit 
and please you. If it does not, send it back and we 
will refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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The Duchesse 


Is piwars the newest in style, in color, in 


finish, in shape. The quality never varies. 
It is always the best and fully warranted. 


CLASPS, $1.50. BUTTONS OR HOOKS, $1.75 
Sent everywhere by mail Postage 2 cents per pair. 
CHANDLER & CO. 


WINTER STREET - - BOSTON 














Church and Sunday School 


CollectionsDoubled 


Ask Particulars, Johnson Duplex Co., 
5S South 14th St., Richmond, Va. 
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The Business Outlook 


The only unfavorable spot in the general 
business situation is the continued unrest of 
labor and the idleness of thousands of in- 
dustrial workers. Crop news is good, so are 
railroad earnings, retail trade and the re- 
order business. Nearly all sections are send- 

ing in favorable trade reports, and collections 
are good. 

In the East the wholesale dry goods market 
is seasonably quiet. The woolen mills strikes 
are approaching settlement, and a better de- 
mand is noted for raw wool. Less sanguine 
advices are received regarding the boot and 
shoe industry. Stocks in jobbers’ hands are 
said to be large, and the advance in prices has 
discouraged free buying. With regard to 
iron and steel, the extreme activity previously 
noted is still a feature, and prices are very 
strong. For building materials there is an 
active demand. 

Monetary conditions are again easy, and 
promise to continue so throughout the summer. 
Wall Street has got its courage back again, 
and is putting the stock market up. Most of 
the business, however, originates with the 
professional trading element, the public not 
being much of a factor. In Boston there is 
a better feeling on copper stocks, but here 
again public buying is absent. 





The regulations in the new Chinese govern- 
ment schoois require all pupils to observe Con- 
fucian rites. That shuts out Christians. The 
Educational Association of China, which is 
composed of missionaries from all parts of 
the empire, in session at Shanghai, protests 
against this antichristian test and will send 
its protest through the diplomatic channels. 
It is a square issue and will test the sincerity 
of the government in its promise of equal re 
ligious privilege. 








Births 


PARTRIDGE—In Sivas, Western  aotaae f 
ay. and Mrs. Ernest C. Partridge, a 
+raffam. 





April 28, to 
son, Edward 





Deaths 


HICKS—In Hartford, Ct., May 18, Elizabeth Hibbard 
Barrett, wife of Rev. Lewis W. Hicks. 

Mc ARTHUR-—In Hartland, Vt., May 12, J. A. Meir- 
thur, d 62 years. For more than twenty-five years 
he was clerk and deacon of the Hartland church. 

SHERMAN-—In North Marshfield, Mass., May 19, Lean- 
der Sherman, aged 81 yrs., 11 mos., 19 dys. 





JOHN W. NOYES 


Entered into rest on May 9, at his home in Chester, 
= H., — the joys and sorrows of a long life of ninety- 
wo yea 

Mr. Noyes was born.in January. 1810, in Springheld, 

N. H., the son of Daniel and Nancy (Wear. ) Noyes. His 
aie brother was the late Rev. Daniel J. Noyes, who for 
many years was a professor in Dartmcath College. 

After Mr. Noyes’s education at the academies of Pem- 
broke and Meriden, he Ser in mercantile busi- 
ness, and at the age of twenty-two years became a resi- 
dent of Chester, where by his strict titest ity, his courtes 
and fidelity he won the confidence and esteem of his fel- 
low-citizens. 

He filled many positions of trust and responsibility in 
the town and jn the state: was always interested and 
helpful in all that tended to elevate tne character of 
the community and to help the unfortunate, and gener- 
ous to all nood causes. 

For many years he was a subscriber and reader of The 
Congregationalist. 

He was a high-mind:d Christian gentleman, a member 
of the Congregational church for —— years, one 
of its trustees and a liberal supporte: 

e was a bang fang member of the American Board 
for over jor thirty 

Of a kind and "rentle dt ition, he was a lover of his 
preg where in the serenity of his eclining years, ten- 

forty cased for by those dearest to him, with unwaver- 
ing faith in the goodpess of the Lord, he felt that 


E’en down to old age all his people shall prove 
His sovereign, eternal, unchangeable love. 
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Gus a ae 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MI8sI0ONSs, Room 704, Cogram- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
Abbie B. child, Home Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
a evs ee eacnscueens ss HoME MISSIONARY So- 


tional House. Rev. Joshua 
Colt, i, deoretary. Rev. win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMANn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 

607, pod oN agg House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
herman, Heme Secretary. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF a yg ag oo gy FOREIGN 
1D 


Sireesenp aie t tional House, Boston. ‘ 
n, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 

Putt agent.” Office in New Yo ‘ourth Ave, 

and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL Building. BUILDING poumer 


Py wy Meg & —_™ Rev. 
D. D. mn one ‘United 
Oharities Buil in 3 ~ ¥ York. ore George A. H 

ional House, Boston, F Fon Syl 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL a pcos Mass. Be- 
Send gifts to A. G. Stan 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. aed for aid to 
E. B. ’ Palmer, 609 Congregational 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH oes of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and sup ore ra! op elical Cones tional 
Churches and Sun ools 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres; : “e E. aaee \ caamam _L-— H 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Bosto: 
aie WoMAN’s SEAMAN’S ciaee. ‘Soctery of Bos- 
m 60 regational House. Annual —— 
life membership $20. mry C. 
, Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Sete. 
BosTo: et FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
aah exender McKenzie. D. D., President; Geo. Gould, 
60: T'Congregs Aig og gg ge 
1 Co tional Hous n. ngregatio: 
Sted te the material, social, moral and reli- 


shi; ship $1 00; 
Delano, Treas 


tions from churches and individuals solicited. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SupP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General a 
tion, offers its services to churches Goering. paste 

ulpit - plies in Massachusetts and in er States. 
Room 6 ran egational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice. Sec ry. 

THE baer MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and See gee, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians d Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 bay ory House xf he 
158 La Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either of 
the above offices. or to H. W. Hub’ , Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty second St., New York Cit ty. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Society (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congre 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 

Christ schoois in Utah and New Mexico. 8. F. 
WILKIns, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 ee 
House, Boston; 151 Washington st., Chicago, I 


aon CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland d, Treasurer, to whom donations and subserip- 
tions and all epipenpen tense eng, to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. oseph B. > 

D. D., me = en ol by a nyt Choate, D. D., Correspo 
whom all correspondence on cae 
matters aa to the National Society should be sent. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
under the management of the s of the National 
uncil).—Aids aged and disabled ministers and mis- 
sionaries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. 
Stimson, D. D., New York ; Field Secre A? Edward 
, Hartt Secretary, n H. Baker, 
; Treasurer, kev. Samuel B. poh Hart- 
ford, Ct. sat of Bequest: “1 give to the Trustees of 
the National Counct! ef the Ry Chare! 
of the United States —— dollars, to be used for the 
purpose of Ministerial Relief. 3 mn correspondence 
should be addressed to Mrs. N. H. Whittlesey, 135 Wall 
8t., New Haven, Ct. 


THE Gesenaspemat. SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY tional House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., Pres dent; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary |itera- 
ture to new and needy schools eee gf or at reduced 
cost. e administrative expenses of t is department 
are wholly defrayed P: appro riations from the Busi- 
ness Department. tions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go vn y for mission- 

A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
tment. 
usiness Department, in charge of the Business 

r, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
= “1 The Congregationalist and Christian World. 

e he Series o f Lesson Helps and Sunday school 

books for Some schools and home reading, 
and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and selis the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for pooks and 
—a a periodicals frum Ohio and all states 
east shou sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
hy at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern — to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ll. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington 8t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73 














Teachers, Students, Ministers 


who are seeking employment during 


VACATION 


should write for information concerning the 
Home Delivery Service of 
THE PARMELEE LIBRARY, 
N. E. Centre, 14 Beacon Street, Beston. 


Book of about 50 designs and floor 

plans sent free to ae or secre- 
taries of building committees 

contemplating building. 


OMEYER & THOR! 
Church Architects 
St. Paul - - - 
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In and Around Boston 


Echoes from Plymouth 

A Message from the Centennial Meeting at 
Plymouth was the theme of the Boston Minis- 
ters’ Meeting last Monday, the principal speak- 
ers being Drs. Allbright, Horr and Davis of 
Newtonville. Mingled with hearty commen- 
dations of the addresses were kindly criti- 
cisms of the “overloaded” program, it being 
the general sentiment that there should be 
more time for discussion of the important sub- 
jects. Rev. R. A. Beard, referring to what 
was known as the “opposition,” stated that 
there seemed to bea little misunderstanding 
as to their desire, which was that the state- 
ment with regard to the doctrinal basis should 
be made in the form of a preamble, or reso- 
lution, rather than incorporated as one of the 
rules. 


A Chelsea Quarter-Centennial 

Special services commemorating the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Third Church were held 
Sunday, May 25, and on the Tuesday evening 
following a reception was given by the Ladies’ 
Society of United Workers. At the morning 
service the pastor, Rev. S. M. Cathcart, 
preached on The Place of the Church in the 
Life of Today, from the text, “ Ye are the light 
of the world.” In the evening a historical 
sketch of the genesis and development of the 
church was given by C. H. Newell and Henry 
A. Tenney. Addresses were made by Alonzo 
C. Tenney and Rev. S. P. Cook, the first reg- 
ular pastor of the church, whose ministry 
covered nearly ten years. Tuesday evening 
many formerly connected with the church 
were present, together with representatives 
from sister churches of Chelsea. Addresses 
were made by Rev. T. E. Babb, who succeeded 
Mr. Cook as pastor; Dr. A. P. Foster, pastor 
of First Church when the Third was organized, 
and from which most of the original members 
came; by Dr. A. H. Plumb and others. 

Third Church enjoys an enviable field of 
labor in the center of a growing population 
and the most desirable residential section of 
the city. Many improvements have been 








COLLEGE COMPLEXIONS. 
Can Be Ruined by Coffee. 


Nothing so surely mars a woman’s complex- 
ion as coffee drinking. A young college girl 
of Hyattsville, Md., says: “I never drank 
coffee up to the time [ went to college, and, as 
mee | as you are not going wed gre gn my nam 
will admit that I was proud of my pink an 
white complexion; but for some reason I be- 
gan drinking coffee at school, and when vaca- 
tion came I looked like a wreck. Was ex- 
tremely nervous and my face hollow and 
sallow. 

All my friends said college life had been 
toomuchfor me. After questioning me about 
my diet, Mother gave me a cup of arene rich 
coffee at breakfast, although tormerly she had 
objected to the habit; but the secret came out 
in a few weeks, when everybody began to 
comment on my improved looks and spirits. 
She said she had en steadily giving me 
Postum Food Coffee, and I did not know it. 

My color came back, much to my delight, 
and I was fully restored to health. I will re- 
turn to college without the slightest fear of 
losing ground, for I know exactly where the 
trouble lies. 

Mother says the first time she had Postum 
made no one would drink it, for it was pale 
and watery; but the next day she did not 
trust to the cook, but examined the directions 
and made it herself. She found the cook had 
just let it come to the boiling point and then 
served it, and it was tasteless, but the bever- 
age made according to directions, by proper 
boiling, is delicious and has a remarkable 
‘taste for more.’ One cup is seldom enough 
for Father now. 

I have a young lady friend who suffered 
several years from neuralgia and headache, 
obtaining only temporary relief from medi- 
cines. er sister finally persuaded her to 
leave off coffee and use Postum. She is now 
very pronounced in her views as to coffee. 
Says it was the one thing responsible for her 
condition, for she is now well and the head- 
aches and neuralgia are things of the past. 
Please do not publish my name.” Name can 
be given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 





made within a few years; over 100 members 
have been added during the present pastorate, 
and a lot of land finely situated has recently 
been purchased for the erection of a more 
modern and commodious building. 


Clergymen Protest Against the Philippine Policy 


In response to a call issued by a number of 
clergymen to meet Thursday evening, May 22, 
an audience which about half filled Tremont 
Temple listened to earnest addresses by Rev. 
Messrs. B. F. Trueblood, secretary of the Peace 
Society, A. A. Berle of Brighton Congrega- 
tional Churcb, S. F. Hershey of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, P. R. Frothingham of the 
Arlington Street Unitarian Church, Francis 
Rowley of the Commonwealth Avenue Baptist 
Church, F. O. Hall of the First Universalist 
Church, Cambridge, and Rabbi Fleischer. 
Rev. Dr. E. Winchester Donald presided. He 
stated that the meeting was not for the con- 
demnation or the denunciation of the Govern- 
ment, but to give it encouragement in the task 
of investigating the charges of cruelties in the 
Ptilippines. In brief, patriotic speeches the 
American people were arraigned as respon- 
sible for these cruelties because of their sup- 
port of what the speakers regarded as the 
mistaken policy of attempting to govern the 
Filipinos instead of giving them independ- 
ence. President Roosevelt was commended 
for his good intentions, but his fighting dispo- 
sition and the influence over him of politicians 
and army officers were deplored. It was an- 
nounced that no resolutions would be passed, 
but the meeting passed enthusiastically a res- 
olution that Senator Hoar’s speech on the 
Philippine question expressed the conscience 
and religious sense of the people of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Unitarianism in Boston 

Apropos of the Unitarian anniversaries 
going on this week the ready answer of a 
prominent Unitarian of Boston to a recent 
inquiry may be in point: “We haven’t any 
down town church problem.” It is true that 
in the so-called down town section the Uni- 
tarians are not in any great strait. King’s 
Chapel, still strong in numbers and in wealth, 
will long remain a monument to memory, if 
nothing more, for, as one man who was a 
“ King’s Chapel boy ” has said, “‘ We all love 
it, even if apart from it, and we would never 
have it deserted or pulled down.’”’ The only 
other Unitarian service held in “down town” 
Boston is at the Bulfinch Place Church, which 
is a missionary church conducted by the Be- 
nevolent Fraternity of Churches. 

The congested district for the Unitarians— 
and others— is the Back Bay. Here are three 
Episcopal churches, with a fourth hard by; 
three Congregational Trinitarian and four 
Unitarian. Already the Second Church in 
Copley Square—which removed from a former 
location on Hanover Street—has had to vote 
down the proposition to move again. First 
Church on Berkeley Street has not been in 
an encouraging condition, but under the pas- 
torate of Mr. Eells has been strengthened, 
while Arlington Street and Dr. Hale’s church 
are still strong. The Church of the Ugity at 
the South End ceased to exist with tie going 
away of Dr. Savage. And now the Church of 
the Disciples has voted to sell its South End 
property and has secured an option on land 
in the Back Bay Fens, ina section now sparsely 
occupied, even by dwellings. 

The days of the old Harvard Church in 
Charlestown arealso numbered. Longago its 
chief supporters moved away, yet their loyalty 
continued until the tracks of the Elevated 
came close to the edifice. The noise of the 
trains was the last blow to a weakened church. 
At a recent meeting it was voted to attempt 
to recover damages of $20,000 from the Ele- 
vated Railroad Company, as the site has now 
been practically abandoned for further church 
purposes. One proposition for the use of 
whatever of value the church may own—in- 


Continued on page 797. 
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The lamp with 
wrong chimney 1s 
like a letter without | 


a stamp: Don’t 


O. 
B MAcBETH. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 





Throat Trouble Quickly 
Cured FREE 


If You Suffer from Sore Throat 


“HYDROZONE” 


Will Surely Cure You 


A scientific germicide, universally endorsed by 
physicians. Absolutely Harmless! To 
demonstrate its wonderful efficiency, wil! send 
for roc. (which covers postage), A Bottle 
Sufficient to Cure, Free. 

Send for pamphlet, giving facts regarding 
this wonderful microbe destroyer. Address 


Prof. CHARLES MARCHAND, 57 Prince St., New York 
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16,600 frs. 
" National Prize at Paris 
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LAROCHE 


| A Ferruginous Tonic 


\ Pleasant to the taste; assimilate quickly and 
\. thoroughly in all cases of Stomach troubles, 
' Anemia and Poorness of the Blood. 


22 rue brouoct 
PARIS.. 


KE. Fougera & Co. 
Agents, N.¥ 


HOOPING- COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and effectual ish Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. ‘WARD & Son 
Queen Victoria St., Len d. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. Y. 


R all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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In and Around Boston 


(Continued from page 796.) 


cluding the suit for damages—has been to 
join it to the Second Unitarian Church in 
Brookline. Another plan would give $10,000 
to the pastor and the rest to the Benevolent 
Fraternity. 


Zionists in Boston 

The Jews who look toward Palestine are 
many in this city, though probably few, if any 
of them, would choose to live there. The fifth 
annual convention of the Federation of Ameri- 
can Zionists was held in Boston last Saturday 
and Sunday, and on Sunday evening the Bos- 
ton Theater was packed with an enthusiastic 
assembly of Jews, who were addressed by Dr. 
Gottheil of New York and other leaders of 
their race. Dr. Gottheil denounced the move- 
ment for changing the Jewish Sabbath to Sun- 
day, and pleaded for the maintenance of all 
Jewish customs and rites. Some of the ad- 
dresses were in the Yiddish language. 


Pledge Card Evangelism 

An interesting variation in the method of 
giving the usual evangelistic invitation to the 
unconverted has been made by Daniel Shep- 
ardson, Ph. D., the “ wheel chair ” evangelist 
who has been holding meetings in Dudley 
Street Baptist Church. Dr. Shepardson is 
lifted in his chair to the platform, his only 
desk is a book-rest on the front of his chair, 
and he speaks ‘“‘from the Bible.’”’ Pledge 
cards and pencils are distributed around the 
seats. He urges those who have not publicly 
confessed Christ to sign the pledge cards, 
which are then collected. Dr. Shepardson is 
a believer in public confession of Christ, but 
uses the card system to make the beginning 
easier for those who are timid, or afraid to 
make a “break” from old associations in a 
more ostentatious way. He is assisted by his 
wife, who gives piano recitals as one means 
of attracting an audience. After his meetings 
at Dudley Street closed he went to Buffalo. 





Another American Teacher in 
the Philippines 


The following extracts from a private letter 
written by an American teacher in Negros, 
one of the Philippine Islands, are of interest 
as describing the work which a good many 
hundreds of American young men and women 
are now doing in the new possessions of the 
United States. 

“The people are kind to me and consider- 
ate in many ways of my well-being. Many 
Americans might take lessons from these peo- 
ple in hospitality. . . . You will get a fair idea 
of the chances of being homesick, but not 
once realized, when I say that in this city of 








TALKS OUT. 
Doctor Talks About Food. 


It is often the case that doctors themselves 
drift into bad habits of food and drink al- 
though they know better, but doctors are 
human you know like the rest of us, but when 
they get into trouble they generally know 
better how to get out of it, and the “food 
route” is a common one among them. 

Dr. H. Barber of Laurel, Ind , concluded that 
coffee and badly selected food was the cause 
of his stomach trouble and his loss of weight 
from 184 pounds to 153 pounds with nerves im- 
paired and general nervous break-down. 

He did not give coffee up at once but began 
the use of Grape-Nuts and says, “‘ Within a 
month I could see a wonderful change had 
taken place due to the use of the new food. I 
decided to give up coffee and use Postum in 
its place. So regularly for a time I have been 
on a breakfast made up of Grape-Nuts, a little 
graham bread, and Postum Food Coffee. My 
weight has increased to 174 pounds, my stom- 
ach trouble has entirely gone and my mind is 
clear and vigorous as ever. Wishing you 
every success I beg to assure you of my warm 
appreciation of Grape-Nuts and Postum.” 





several thousand people there are no Euro- 
peans, not even a Spaniard, and not an Amer- 
ican, nor any foreigner other than myself; all 
others are Filipinos and almost all are of 
pure blood. ...iIn this province there are 
three others, besides myself, from Boston 
University. The work expected of us is not 
easy to describe. It is varied. If you can 
imagine a teacher in our town at home (below 
the high school grade) doing the work of a 
regular teacher, school superintendent, prin- 
cipal, normal school teacher for his native as- 
sistants, the ‘mainspring’ to the board of 
health, etc., then you may, in that grasp, con- 
template the position of the average American 
teacher here; between times he is expected 
to keep supplied with a liberal amount of 
common sense and good health. I am not 
writing anything that a sane man would call 
sensational; the newspapers in ‘The States’ 
have shown us enough from the pens of in- 
considerate ones in these islands and who oc- 
cupy places, not general, but particular and 
peculiar; therefore many (if not all) of the 
articles in the daily papers should be taken 
with a grain—better say lump—of salt... . 

“This dialect is Visayan here, but at Manila 
it is the Tagalog; but the archipelago has 
nearly eighty dialects and no one has what can 
be called, strictly speaking, a grammar... . 
The work here is by no means a light task ; 
no sensible being regards it so; I think we all 
take moments to look fairly and squarely fer 
all that is serious and difficult and try in an 
honest way to work out the most knotty prob- 
lem ever attempted by any nation. Time 
alone can solve it, but in the meanwhile all 
now engaged in it must act like men, strong- 
hearted, pure, manly men. ... The people 
are, generally speaking, realizing that their 
future is with the present guidance and pro- 
tection of the United States, and accordingly 
one may see a very general co-operation with 
the teachers.” 





Education 


Bowdoin College alumni are setting about 
raising $500,000 to add to the endowment of 
the institution; and they hope to succeed in 
order that victory may be announced at the 
coming centennial celebration of the college 
in June. 

The revival of prosperity in old Bradford 
(Mass.) Academy is witnessed by one of the 
most attractive annual catalogues we have 
seen, setting forth the aims, educational, 
moral and social life of the institution, ac- 
companied by a series of views of the build- 
ings and their surroundings, which show it 
to be situated in one of the loveliest localities 
in New England. 

The Chautauqua Assembly has changed its 
name to that of “Institution.” In its summer 
session it is to emphasize the social settlement, 
young people’s societies, municipal progress, 
modern industrial problems and public beauty. 
A new social settlement school is to be inau- 
gurated this season, which about 100 young 
women expect to attend. Miss Addams and 
Dr. Graham Taylor of Chicago University, 
Principal Booker T. Washington of Tuskegee, 
Mr. Robert Speer of the Presbyterian Board 
are on the long list of lecturers. The principal 
offices are to be centered at Chautauqua. All 
the publications, of which the most prominent 
is the Chautauqua Magazine, are to be pub- 
lished by the Chautauquan Press, which isa 
new company with a capitalization of $100,000. 





Of the 7,729 Presbyterian churches connected 
with the General Assembly, 4,245, a consider- 
able majority, failed to support themselves, 
and lean more or less heavily on the remain- 
ing 3,484. There are 1,034 of the total number 
of churches without either pastors or stated 
supplies, and 1,244 ministers without regular 
employment, while 678 others in various posi- 
tions could preach more or less regularly if 
called on. 
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French 
Curtains 


An importer’s stock of genuine French 
“ Point de Paris ” Curtains in the popular 


Arab colors and in white. Every pair 


clean and perfect and of the latest de- 


signs. The goods have been in this 


country less than six weeks. 


Lot 1 includes four differ- ) 
ent designs, two of which 
are in white only, and the 
others in both white and 
Arab. If purchased in the - $ .00 
usual way our retail prices 3 
would have been on these 
styles $4.50, $4.75, $5.00 
and $5.50 per pair. J 


NOW 





Lot 2 includes five differ- ) Now 
ent designs in both white e 


and Arab. Worth at re- . 
tail $6.00, $6.50 and $7.00 | $4.00 
per pair. J 


See Our Temple Place Window 


RA STEARNS & CO 


BOSTON 


10,000 RUGS 


We have the names of people for whom we 
have made over 10,000 rugs from 


OLD CARPETS, 


and here is a sample of what they say. 


**T have used these rugs three (3) years, 
hard wear, and they are like new yet, 
with the exception of the fringes.’’ 

A lady in Vermont. 
We can assure better work and greater sat- 
isfaction on the next 10,000 rugs. 
Write for particulars. 


LEWIS BATTING CO. 
Walpole, Mass. 


BAY STATE FRANKLIN 


x Alight Russia 
Iron Stove for 
coal or wood. 
Just the thing 
for this season 












Send for circular. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO 


55 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE NEW YORK 
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THE BEST NEW NOVELS 
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Now Ready. Just Published 


BRINTON ELIOT 


FROM YALE TO YORKTOWN 


JAMES EUGENE FARMER'S new story opens in 
Yale College of 1770-1773, consisting of a President 
and six tutors—a new treatment both of college life 
and the Revolution. - Cloth, $1.50. 


THE LATE RETURNING 


MARGERY WILLIAMS depicts with rare skill the 
sharp, tense scenes of a revolution in South Amer- 
ica. A few Americans, the President, the insurgent 
leader and the girl between them work out a vivid 
story. Cloth, $1.25. 


DoroTHY VERNON 


oF Happon HALL 


CHARLES MAJOR’S new love story, ‘‘even more 
intense and more fascinating ‘than his ‘When 
Knighthood Was in Flower.’” “As animated and 
full of picturesque incident as ever pen created.’ 

Illustrated by CHRISTY. Cloth, $1 50. 











Published this week 


THE VIRGINIAN 


A HORSEMAN OF THE PLAINS 
OWEN WISTER’S new novel of the genuine cow 
puncher and the vanishing life of the cattle coun- 


try; a distinctly American love story, illustrated 
effectively by ARTHUR I. KELLER. Cloth, $1.50. 


OLDFIELD 


A KENTUCKY TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY 
NANCY HUSTON BANKS depicts, with delightfully 
humorous touches, the quaint, refreshing simplicity 
of life in the ’40s in the far-down Pennyroyal region. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


25th Thousand 


THE CONQUEROR 


BEING THE TRUE AND ROMANTIC 
STORY OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S finest work from its 
opening pictures of the West Indian island life to 
its hero’s tragic end, an “‘absorbingly interesting,” 
“brilliant and original,” “fascinating and absorb- 
ing,’’ masterly reincarnation. Cloth, $1.50. 








NoTABLE 


MISCELLANEOUS Books 





JUST PUBLISHED 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


Cloth, 8vo, 583 pp., gilt tops, $3.50 net. 


(Postage 25 cts.) 
ANDREW M. FAIRBAIRN, D. D., 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, the leading 
theologian in England outside the Established 
Church, is author also of “Studies in the Philoso- 
phy of Religion,”’ etc. 


THE RISE OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY IN AMERICA 


Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net. 

(Postage 19 cts.) 

SANFORD H. COBB, Author of the “Story of the 

Palatines,” traces systematically, as has never been 

done before, the historical process leading to the 

recognition by the civil law of the United States of 
entire religious liberty. 





PRINCIPLES OF 
SANITARY SCIENCE 


and the PuBLic HEALTH 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE CAUSATION 

AND PREVENTION OF INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 

368 pp., cloth; 8vo, $3.00 net. 

(Postage 18 cts.) 

WILLIAM T. SEDGWICK, Ph. D., of the Mass. Inst. 

of Tech., supplies a statement greatly needed by sani- 

tarians and engineers, students of municipal affairs, 

general readers, workers in college settlements, tene- 
ment house reformers, etc. 


THE Lower SOvurtuH IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Cloth, 12mo, 271 pp: $1.50 net. 

(Postage 12 cts.) 

WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN, Lecturer in His- 

tory at Harvard University, 1901-2, Author of “ An- 

drew Jackson,” etc, writes on various phases of 

Southern history in a work noticeable for its 
breadth and view. 












UPLAND GAME BIRDS 


By EDWYN SANDYS and T.S. VAN DYKE, Illus- 
trated by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, A. B. Frost, J. O. Nugent, 
and C. L, Bull, 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY, Edited by Caspar WHITNEY 
THe DEER FAMILY 





By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
T. S. VAN DYKE, D. G. ELLIOT, and A. J. STONE. 
Illustrated by Carl Rungius. Maps by Dr. C. Hart Merriam- 


Send for a Circular of Volumes to follow. 


Each bound in cloth gilt, crown 8vo, gilt tops, $2.00 net (postage 15 cts.). Limited edition 
in half levant, on Van Gelder handmade paper, $7.50 net per vol. (sets only). 








Books published at NET prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the advertised NET prices. When 
delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 














